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A SUMMER DAY. 


BYE K. E, 


Sunshine over the meadow lands, 
Kissing the crimson clover, 
And sunshine brimming the ly cups 
That the yellow bees hung over. 
sunshine over the hazy bills 
And over the dimpling river, 
And | wished that the sun and the sweet, 
bright day 
Might shine and last forever. 


We walked down by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
The quiet of that secluded spot 
Seemed better for our love - making. 
I was silent and she was shy, 
As we walked down thro’ the clover, 
But we thought it the sweetest svinmer day 
That ever the sun shone over. 


I cannot tell what I said to her 
As we followed the happy river, 
But | remember the robins sang 
Till the air was all a-quiver 
With melody, and our hearts were glad 
As we walked on together, 
And thought the world was In perfect tune 
lu the glad, bright summer weatber. 


When we strayed up back the meadow path 
Our hearts sang Over and over, 
“Jane is the happiest time o' the year 
For bird, and for bloom, and lover.” 
Aud yet | know not the words she said, 
Or ifshe answered, even; 
But that surnmer day, L often think, 
Was as sweet asa day in Heaven! 


————— el ee 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 





BYTHE AUTHOK OF “FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGH1,"’ “LORD LYNNES CHOLCE,” 
“HER MOTHER'S BIN,”’ ETO, 
ETU., ETO. 








CHAPTER XXIIL 


(P\HE virds sung in the trees, the fair suo 
| shone, the hawthorn covered the 

hedges, the woodbine svsuied the 
alr, and (hey walked on, never even hear- 
Ing (he wyriad voices that called them to 
look from earth to heav: pb. 

“| Was 80 auxious to see you again,” 
sid Lord Vivianne. “I tried to forget 
you, bit | could not.”’ 

“Why should you wish to lorget me?’’ 
Doris asked, cuquettishly. 

‘Some men would flatter you,” hé re- 
plied, “and tell you that you are so fair | 
they dreaved to remember you. I tell you 
the honest truth. I heard something which 
meade me wish that 1 bad never seen you, 
a having seen you, I might forget 

a did you hear?” she asked. 

Pe cg can guess. | heard that—young, 
y #5 you aré—someons had been wise 
eeough aud quick enough to win you.” 

She suiied « slow, cruel, peculiar smile, 
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pd when Lord Vivianne saw that @xpres- | 
OD her ace, he elt : 
pial , that bis victory | 
Ppa tell in,” be continued, “that this | 
ral beauty, which ought to have the worid 
ar homage, is to be ahut up in the ob- 
roe yYota country home; that the fair 
— wbo wight win the hearts of all men, | 
noah eae herself to a farmer. Is it 
H 6 
‘our 6yos were raised to his, and in them 
Was a cold glitter, as of st: el. 


“Supp sing th - 
abe asked & (hat it is true, what then ?”’ 


“Then ! 
Saving 


regret, with my whole heart, 


you, for I bave met you too 


ME ¢ 
ale 


P r 5 Lhey 
ites lie gave the words full 


ueir work; he saw that they 
meaning to her, for ber face 


WRiked in silience 


| Brace. 
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Husbed, and her eyes drooped. He oon 
tinued in a lighter tone :— 

“Pray do not think me very impertinent 
if l inquire whether that was yeur shep- 
herd lover with whom I saw you yester- 
day ?’’ 


Philadelphia, Saturday, July 4, 1896. 


She raised her beautifal head proudly. | 


Because he was ber lover, no one should 


ridieale Earle. She might desert him, be | 


tray him, break his heart, but no one | 
sbould utter one word against him—not 
one. 


“That was my lover with whom you saw 
meé,”’ she said, in a cold, clear voice. You 
have spoken of him as a farmer; he ia not 


that. I should not have fallen in love 
with a farmer. He isa poet, and a gentie- 
man.”’ 


“He looks like it,” said my lord, seeing 
that he was altogetber on the wrong track; 
‘therefore I say bow deep:y I regret that 
Ibave met you too late. You can not 
surely, Miss Brace, be angry with me for 
saying tbhat?’”’ 

1 am not angry at all,’’ said Doris, and 
the beautiful eyes were raised frankly to 
bis. “How can | be angry,’ she contin- 
ued, “‘when you pay me the greatest com- 
piimevts in your power ?’’ 

‘This is the very piace for lovers,’’ said 
Lord Vivianne. 

They bad reached an open piece of moor- 
land, where the shadows of the tall trees 
davced on the grass,and great sheets of 
bluebelis contrasted with starry primroses. 





There was a bank where the wild thyme | 
grew, sheltered by a tall linden tree. The | 


birds seemed to have made their nests 
there, for tne Summer air resounded with 
sweet song. 

Lord Vivianne drew aride the drooping 


“ 


Sbe biushed under hie keen gaze. Her 
words had betrayed more than she meant 
to betray. 

Then he added: 

‘Would you like it changed—this dull 
life of yours—into one of fairy bright 
news 7’ 

“I should; but it will not be possible, 
My fate in the future is fixed—nothing can 
alter it.”’ 

“Yeou,’’ be said, gently, “there is one 
thing that can alter it, and only one— your 
will and mine.”’ 

Then he seemed to think tbat for a time 
he had said enongh. He looked over the 
trees, and began to talk to her about the 
flowers. Doris did not much eare about 
that —she had not come out to listen to the 
praises of flowers; she would rather ten 
thousend times over that her lordly lover 
bad praised berself. 

W bile he was talking, she was thinking 
of wany things. Was it a dream, or a re- 
ality, that she, Doris Brace, daughter of 
Mark and Patty Brace, was really talking 
toa lord, listening to his compliments; 
that he admired her quite as much as 
Karie did? It was more like a dream than 
a reality. He, who bad been half over the 
world, who belonged to the highest soctl- 
ety, who had seen and known the most 
beautiful women in England, to be talk- 
ing to ber #0 cosily, so kindly. 

“I muat be besutiful,’”’ thought the girl 
in her heart; “or be would never bave no- 
ticed me.’’ 

Then sbe recalled his wandering 
thoughts. The sun was shining full upon 
them, and ail ite light seemed to be con- 


| contrated ina superb diamond that he 


bravecb of a slender willow, that she might | 


find a plec? to sit down. 

“The very pisee for lovers,’’ he repeated. 

She looked at him with a smile. 

“But we are not lovers,” she said; 
‘therefore it is not the piace for us ”’ 

“False logic, fairest of ladies!” he re- 
plied; “there iano knowing how suon we 
may become lovers, though, | feel sure 
we did not meet for nothing.”’ 

“Can agirl bave two lovers?’ she asked, 
looking up at bim with the frank sys of 
ap innvcent child 

He ‘sughbed. 

“That quite depends on the state of one’s 
conscience,’”’ be replied, ‘and the 6lasticity 
of one’s sp.rite. If two lovers are objec- 
tionabie, the properthing is to send one 
away.’ 

“Which 
asked. 

“J should say the one that is loved the 
least. Tell me, vow, do you really love 
this country admirer of yours vory 
much ?’’ 

“J go not understand why you ask me.”’ 

“Do you uot? I will tell you. Because 
everything that interests you interests we; 
your pains and pleasures would soon be 
mipe.’’ 

“] bave no pains,’’ she said, thought 
fully, ‘and no pieasures,’’ 

“Then yours imust bes most dull and 
monotonous life. How can you, with so 
keen » capacity for enjoyment —bow can 
you bear it?” 

‘I do pot bear it very well,’’ she replied, 
“] am always more or lees bad-tempered.”’ 

He laughed again. 

“You improve upon acquaintance, Miss 
You are the first lady whow |! 
bave beard plead guilty to bad temper. As 
a rule, women prefer to make themselves 
out to be angelic.” 


should be sent away?’ she 


‘“*] am very far from tbat,’ said Doris 
frankiy: nor am | vnaturaliy be op pered 
it is because nothing in my life pieuses or 


interests 106 
“Not even your lover?’ he 
ing over ber and whispering the words, 


said, bend 


wore on bis left hand. 

No matter where she looked, her eyes 
s96ui6d to be drawn to that s'one; the fire 
of it was dazz'ing. 

Theo her eyes wandered overthe well- 
koit igure. Whataciflerence dress made! 
such garments as these, would 
Her attention was 


Karis, io 
lock like # pobleman. 
suddeuly attracted. 

"You do uct apewer me,’’ be 
ivg 

She look od up et him. 

“beg your pardon,’’ she said; 1] was 
not really jistening to you.”’ 

“[ was telling you that!I oughtto have 
left the castle three days ago, bul I was de- 
terwined tbat I would uot leave until I 
bad seem you. I donot know how I can 
lear wiyself away.”’ 

Again she biusbed crimson, Could it be 
possible that he had stayed purposely to 
nee ber? 

“j ebould ratber think that you stayed 
to enjoy a littie more of Lady Estelle’s #o- 
clety,”’ she maid. 

“Lady KEsteile,’’ be repested. “You do 
Dot suppose that any onc could find any 
pleasure in that perfect icicle.” 

“Jcicle! Lebould never give ber that 
name. She seemed to me, on the contrary, 
almost seotimentaL”’ 

“My dear Mies Brace,’’ he said, *‘it is 
simply impossible thet we can, be spoak- 
ing of the same lady. I assure you that 
Lady Exstelie Hereford is known every- 
where #4 the coldest and proudest of wo 
wep. Shebae+ ted wany admirers, but! 
do not think she ever loved any one.”’ 


was say- 


The girl’s eyes were pow fixed on bim 
with perplexity and wonder. 
“Never in love!’ she repeated. ‘Why, 


she gave iné # long lecture about love, and 


advised me never to marry without it. 
When ebe spoke of it her face quite 
changed, her eyes iost their indolent ex- 
preesion and Died wit! ght I thought 
she wae 6 mi" r nant BOL) P 
ail acy jad ever 16 

ar nly say thet Delle ve it to be 
Ooret romenti ea Of her fe She is j 
reserved, bigh-vred, sand gracetul, | admit 
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but as for sentiment, she has none of it.’’ 

“We have evidently seen her from dif- 
ferent points of view,” said Doria. “I won- 
der which is the correct one.” 

“I dislike contradicting a lady, bat muat 
state that Iam likely to know her better 
than you. I have known ber many years, 
and you have only met ber once.” 

‘Still, we differ considerably,” said 
Doris. 

“And you think it poesibie that 1 should 
remain for ber sake? Of all the people in 
the world she interests me the least.” 

She interests me most deeply. I thought 
of fire and ice, sun and snow, and all kinds 
of strange contradictions while I talked to 
ber.” 

“itis for you! remeined—never mind 
Lady Estelle. We wili not waste thesunny 
hours of this lovely morning talking about 
her. You have not told me yet if you pre- 
fer this country admirer of yours to all the 
world; if you do, there remsine for me 
nothing except to take up my hat and go. 
I know how useless itis even to attempt 
to win even one corner of « preocoapied 
heart.” 

“Why should you wish to win one cor- 
ner of wine?’ she asked, stealing from 
underneath her iong lashes one sweet, 
subtie glance, thet was like fire to bim. 

“Why? be replied, passionately; ‘‘be- 
cause | jong to win your whole beart and 
soul; your whole love and affection for 
myself, I] ean not rest; I know no peace, 
no repose; I think of nothing but you. 
Why should I not win your heartif | 
can?” 

She shrunk beck, trembling, biushing; 
the fire and passion of his words scared 
her. 

‘Your face haunts me; I see it wherever 
I gane,”’ be continued. “Your voice haunts 
m6, | hear it in every sound. I would fain 
win yoa, if 1 can, for my own; buat if you 
tell me that you love this country admirer 
of yours—this man to whom a perverse 
fate has bound you—if you tell me that, | 
will go, and I will never tease you again. 

Tien she knew that abe beid the balance 
of her life in her own bands, and that the 
whole of her future rested with herself. 

Nbould she be true to Earle, say she 
loved bia, and #0 lose the chanoe of win- 
n'ng this love from « lord, and resign her- 
self to ber quiet, dull, monotonous life? 
or should she cast bim from ber, and be- 
tray bim? 

“One word—only one word,”’ whispered 
Lord Vivianne, vending bis evil, hand- 
sume face over her. 

“You think such s# question can be ap- 
swered in « minute,” abe waid. “It is im 
possible, Leen only amy this, that I Iiked 
bims better than spy one elise One short 
month ago.”’ 

He grasped ber band end beid it tightly 
clasped in bis own 

“You may that—you edmit that much! 
Ob, Doris, the rest shall follow. I will not 


leave Downsbury ustil I bave won the 
reat,’’ 
Then his eyes fell upon the diamond 


ring, shining end scintillating in the sun 
Asudden thought struck bim; be heid 
ber white band in bis own, end looked at 
it as he held it up the light 

“How five and transparent,” he said. *'! 
can see every vein. Such « band ought to 
be covered with jewels 

She wasof the same opinion 
Then he drew off the diamond ring that 


” 


herself. 


shone like « fame on hisown fHnger; he 


looked entreatingi y at ber 


‘*] wonder be sald f you wi te 
aogry? it “ Was j - « 
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vianne would never bave troubied bim- 
self to bave worn bis mother’s ring; 
but, even he, bola and adventurous as he 
was, thought some little preambie neces- 
sary before he offered her so valuables 
gift. 

‘*There is astrange, sad lovestory con- 
nected with it,”’ he said, ‘which I will! tell 
you some day, but it is dear to me, because 
it was my mother’s ring.”’ Then be drew 
it from bia finger. 

“I should like to see how it lookson that 
pretty white band of jours,” he said, 
laughingly; and as he spoke, he drew the 
ting on ber finger. 

It shone and glanced like fire; the sun 
beams seemed to concentrate themeelves 
on it; and, certainly, the beautiful white 
band looked the lovelier for the ring. Ile 

looked at it admirably. 

“You were born to wear jewels,”’ he 
eaid. “You ought never to be without 
them."’ 

She laughed 
bitterness. 

ee | 
them, 

“Asimy wife you could get them, and 
everything that heart could wish. 
Think of it compare «iife of care 
and ijugzury with your duli existence here 


with the faintest tinge of 


donot see from 


whom I] am to get 
she eaid 


your 


You will let mensee you again? | bave 
much to say lo you 

“You,” ere rer'iet; “I will see you, if I 
oan get away from home.”’ 

“You can always do that Then be 
beid the little i and even more tightly in 
his own. “I am half afraid,’ be said, 


quietly; “but I wish thet you would allow 
me to offer you this ring.” 

She looked at him suddenly. and 
burning fluenh on her face. 

“To me?’’ «he said, he sitatingly. 

“You, if you willonly make me happy 
by accepting tlas« little memento of the 
day on which we fret met.”’ 

“Bat it is» 


witha 


cstiy—it is so very valu- 

abie.’’ 
“If it were rot it would not be worth 
Offering to you, he replied. “I should 


be so happy if you would wear it— itis the 
first time a jowe! Las given me such pleas 


ure.” 





“How can 1 wear such a spiendid ring?” 
ehe raid, one who sees it will 
wonder where it came 


‘ hivery 
from."’ 

“You will be atle to manage that,” he 
replied; I cannot 


“ay you will accept il, 


“you are #0 clever, 


doubt your skill 
[keris ? 


She wa eewllent for sone 


"- 
then in alow 
ot | wiitt 


this ion 


minutes 
voice he whispered to ber; 
fe jewels more costly than 
neck apd round 
you shall be crowned 
with Glan onuds, if you will See how mar 


velouely fetr ito akes that sweet 


your beautiful 


your white ari; 


hanvd of 
yours, Jewels crown a beautiful woman 
with agwiory nothing @lee can give. You, 
beso crowned 
for there is no otler Woman #0 fair.’ 

The flueh died fr She had 
pot quite madéeupher mind. There came 
before her a Vision of her poet lover, with 
his wild 
all the vows an 


to him; of bie tru 


aiove all others, ought to 


tu her tace. 


worship, bis of 


passionate love; « 


pron iees she 


hac mace 


si anal faith for her. 


If ehe tock this lord's ring, and prom 
ised to nicel bigd again, it meant forsaking 
Karle, Berites, he bad spoken of making 


her his wife. Wae he ip earnest? 

She rose burriedly from her seat. He 
saw that her lips quivered and ber hands 
tremble’; #he wes agitated and confused. 

“Give we line,” shesaid. “You frighten 
me Leen hardly understand, 
now; they whil 


I must go 
think that | am lost.’’ 

He roee with her, and stoad by ber side. 

“You will keepthe ring, Doris, for my 
sake, in memery Of the time when | first 
saw you?’ 

“T will 
“Ob, Lord 
frightened 


keep it,’ sne replied, bastily. 

Vivianne, let me go; I 
this is so different 
with Farle. Let me go.” 

“You will meet me again,” he urged, 
“sayon Friday—you wiil pot refuse—at 
the seme timeand same place? 1 will 
lavish the luxury of the whole world on 
yeu, if you will only care for ma” 

But now that ber ambition was satisfied, 
was realized, she wae frightened at ber 
OWL success, and bestened away. 


au 
to belng 
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Mattie, woncered, when Doris reached | 


home, where her animation and high 
spirite bad gone. Mattie spoke, and she 
seemed hardly to hear her; ber mother 
asked ber some trifling question and sbe 
made no answer. 

She was like one in a dream. Asarale 
she was the delight and torment of Mark's 
life. As they sat together in the evening, 
abe would puzzie bim with questions—abe 
would tease, irritate, charm, and apnoy 
bim. 
But on this night Doris said no word, and 








away. Herat looking at her with great 


bad never thought Doris fond of Earle, 
yet there she was, wretched, miserable, ! 
and lonely, because he was away. 

How little he guessed that in her wind 
Karlie was alroady of the past. She bad 
loved him as wellas it wasin her power 
to love any one, but that was not much, 
and now that the grand temptation of her | 
jife was before ber all regard for Earie 

sunk into insignificance, 

She was faint with wonder, and amazed 

that she, Doris Brace, should have 
such @ copquest; ber heart Leat with de 
light, then sunk with fear. Was he only 
trifling with ber, this bandsome lord? Her 
face fushed proudly. 

“Iti thought he was only 
she raid to herself, “1 


trifling with 
ne,”’ 
how to treat bim.’’ 

‘Then one look at the Jewel on ber tinger 
reassured her. 
‘Gertiemen do not give jeweis that 
cost bundredsof pounds unless they really 
jove and intend marriage.” 

‘There Was some assurance Of success In 
the dreain of the diamond. She had been 
obliged to remove the ring lest ber wother 
and Mattie might see it 

On the morning following Earie hast 
ened to Brackenside, He was ionging to 
ace bis lady love again; she wes so kind to 
him when they parted—she had 
unusually gentio tbat he bad 
more kindne-s. 


Deen bO 


was finished. One 
abatracted; she seemed 
bis entrance, 

No light came in her eyes as she spoke 
to bim; she did not wake room for him by 
berside, When he wentup to her and 
tried to kiss the face he loved so well she 
drew baek, not angrily, but careles-ly. 


bardly to notice 


“] never said you might kiss we every 
day, Earle,”’ she said, 
“1 know, my darling, but I can not heip 
It bas grown into a custom now.” 
“When anything becomes a custom it 
ceases to be a char,’ she said, with un- 
conscious philosophy. 


it 


Earle looked down sadly at her. 

“Doris,” be said, sacily 
changed to l understand it, 
dear. You say that ! have not displeased 
your” 


“you are so 


mie; Cannot 


“No,” she said, carelessly, “I am not in 
the least displeased.’”’ 

“Then, what have l dope, tiny darling? 
I love you too wadly to suffer anything to 
come between us. If | could win your 
love by dying for it, | would cheerfuily 
die, Tell me what l can do to make you 
as you were once to we?’ 

She saised her head impatient -. 

“You 
Earle! I cannot 
thoughts as! 


are Biways talking 


regulate 


NONSEN Be, 
words and 


aciock. | 
cannot undertake to be slways the same.”’ 

“You sare charming, your Variety 
used to be one of your greatest charms, | 
do not complain of that—the sun:mer sky 
changes; it goes from crimson to blue, and 
then white—ycu chauged from grave to 
gay, and in each mood you seemed to me 
most charming. it is not that now.” 

“What is it then?” she asked. 

He looked so wistfully at ber that, if she 
had bad any beart, it must have been 
touched. 

“! can hardly teil—I dare not even to 
wiyself say what your manner seems to 
me. Doris, you cannot surely repent ot 
baving promised to marry me—it cannot 
be that 7’ 


His honest eyes grew so dim with pain— 


my 
would regulate 


but 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
\AKLE was not the only one who found 
4 Doris changed. She had hastened 
bome from that interview almosi 
wild with excitement. Could it be that 
the wildest dream of ber life was realized 
at last; that this bandsome lord had offered 


her every in the world? It seeu ed 
Lo t he 


sukuUTy 


righta is 
iiged 


her Onger 


reeai,; 6006 Was 


‘ 44 " 
* O88 GismMond 


. te es 
: SS itu 


his face grew so white—she would sooner, 
heartless coquette as she was, have stabbed 


him to the heart than bave answered 
“Yes,’’ She turned away from bia. 
e] 


suppose you cannot help 
nopssnee, Earie? 


talking 
Il am pot sentimental 


myself, and so much of it wearies me. 
When you can talk about snything else | 
shail >6 giad 

AS S8OOI is 6 ee ited the 
room and EKarie wasata ~~ know 


Mark Brace and his wife, a well as | what to do or say. He tried to comfort 


said, tenderly, ‘‘and beauty is always ca- 


Mark fancied it was because Earie was light of her face.” 


soleun eyes, wondering whocould fathom | self in his work, thinking to bimself tbat 
the mysteries of a woman’s heart. He | ber mood would soon change, and then 
| the sun would shine for him again. Bat 


| saw bim, she watched him for some min- 


mace , 


sheuld know | 
| the news of the engagement that she had 


ionged for | 


He was at Krackenside before breakfast | 


look at the besatiful | 
face of bis love sufliced; she was dreamy, | 


himee!f. 
“She is so beautiful, my darling,” he 


pricious; it is but the caprice of a young 
girl. I must be patient.” He tried to 
school himself to patience, but he felt un- 
utterably said. There was something in 
her manner he could pot understand. 

“I know what lovers’ quarrels are,’”’ he 
thought to bimse!f—“‘they are the renewal 
of love; but | cannot understand this dark, 
cold shadow which eomes between us, and 
seoms to hide from me the beauty and 


He went out, and tried tu interest him- 


be found work impossible; he could think 
of nothing else but the loved one’s face 
with the shadow on it. 

He went through the meadows, and 
stood leaning over the gate. When Mattie 


utes in silence, ber sweet, homely face full 
of wistful anxiety, her eyes of tenderest 
love, 

To her simple mind he was as far above 
her as the angels were; but she loved him 
as she never loved any one else. She had 
feared greatly for Lim, and it bad been 
sowe relief to her to find that Doris had 
really promised to marry him aud in- 
tended to keep her word, 

It was the first time since she had heard 


seen that look of doubt, almost despair, on 
luis face, and it thoubled her greatly. 

“Whatcan bave happened?” sle said 
to herself; then, with a sudden sense of 
tureboding, it seemed to her what she bad 
always dreaded had some at last. 

Involuntarily the girl clasped her 
bands; ‘““iod save Earie’’’ she said; then 
she went up to bim. 

She spoke twice to him before he beard 
her; then sbe started in alarm as the white 
face, with its expression of bviliter suriow, 
was turned to her. 

“Earie, what, bas hepppened ?”’ 

“Nothing,” he replied. Then the sweet, 
miid, sympathizing face reproached bim 
with kipdness. ‘Nothing bas happened, 
Mattie,”’ he said, “but lau not happy; I 
am afraid that 1 have grieved Doris.”’ 

“What have you done to her?’ she 
asked, briefly. 

“That is what I want to find out and can- 
not,” be replied. ‘Tell me, Matte, have 
you noticed #» change in ber ?”’ 

“Yos,’’ replied the young giri, yravely, 
“I have, Earle, ever since the day she 
went .o the castie, 1 wish sie bad never 
seou it. We were very happy until then.” 

“Yos, we wore happy,’ be repiied, 
sadly. ‘“‘What has changed her, Mattie? 
Teil me truthful.y; never mind avout giv- 
ing me pain.’”’ 

‘1 think sbe saw and envied ail the 
maguificence Lhat was there,’’ said Mattie; 
“our siuplée home and homely ways bave 
been disagrecavie tu Ler éver since,”’ 

“Will it pess away?’ he asked, aux- 
jously. “‘We uiust bave patience with 
her, Mattie. Who can wonder ath? Ste 
is bo yOubg and su lovely, it séems oniy 
natural that sbe should care most for 
wWhatis bright and beautiful. Downsbury 
Castio seemed like fairy-landto her. No 
wonder that aiter il we aii 
tawe and dull.” 

“You c@u never be tame, Karie,’’ said 
tue girl, indignantly. “How can you Say 
sucha thing? Tame indeed! | should 
like to Say What J] think on the wiatter,” 

Her wart syuipalby somewhat reas- 
sured bim. 

tie looked up at her. 

“You do not think, then, that it is auy 
thing serious, Mattie? | am so glad. One 
So gay and bright as Doris naturally tires 
of a quiet home,” 

“ido uot think home so very quiet. 
You are always there, and she ought to 
find her bappivess in your society.” 

“1 am sure she does,’’ he repliea, hastily, 
unable to casteven the shadow of blame 
on her; “but you se6, dear, I love her so 
thata shadow on her fair face drives me 
mad.’’ 

“You worship her, Karle,” said Mattie, 
gravely; ‘“‘and in this weary world maa or 
woman who comuiits that sin of idoiatry 
is certain to suffer for it.’’ 

“What can I do to win her suwiles 
again ?’’ asked the young lover. 

“I do not know, Earle. 1 wish your bap- 


piness did not depend so entireiy on her 
smilee,’’ 


seem a littie 


—— 
a 


His face flushed crimson, and Mattie 
watched bim sadly ashe hastened after 


ber sister. 


“How he loves her!” she thought 

“Poor Earle! he has no life apart from 

her; it is almost pitiful tosee him,” 
Doris, believing herself unseen, hed 


gone out hoping to svoid Earie, She liked 
bim too weil to pain him, 
ment she wes drawing 


mre nearer to the preci. 
“Anything,” she said to herself, ‘is bet- 
ter than the sight of that pained face,” 
She resolved to go down to the 
Mesdow and while away an hour or two 
there. Earle would not dream of looking 
there for her; so she went, taking one of 
ber favorite French noveis. 

Sbe found a seat in a shady nook. Sbe 
opened the noveis, but she could not read; 
the romance of her own life was more ex. 
citing to ber now thau any other—that 
wild romance of which the outward syw- 
bol was a diamond ring. 

She took the ring from ber purse and 
placed it on her finger. How it shone, 
gleamed, and giittered! So may the eye 
of the serpent have glittered in the garden 
of Paradise. She held out ber hand the 
betier to admire it. Her lover's words 
cawe back to ber: “I will hang jewels on 
your beautiful neck and round your white 
arms,” 

Her heart beat fast. That would indeed 
beatriumph. What was anything else in 
the wide world compared to this? Besides, 
the young lord sincerely loved her. Had 
be not so declared, with passion and truth 
vurning io bis eyes ? 

What was Earle’s love—the love ofa 
poor poet—to the passionate rapture of a 
rich young lord, who was willing to marry 
her, aud could crown her with the rarest 
geows, give her every luxury in life? 

As (tbe thought crossed her mind Earle 
drew near, at first unobserved by her. His 
eye at once alighted upon the ring. 

“That is a beautiful ring, Doris,” be 
said, “anda costly one. Who gave it & 
you? He took her hand and heid it 
tightly in bis own, while his face grew 
deadly pale. “Il know but little of jewels,” 
he continued, “but I can tell that thisis 
costly and valuable. Who gave it to you?” 

Her face flushed deepest crimson, her 
eyes flashed fire, 

‘“Tbat is o0 buiness of yours,” she re 
pitied. 

But, rather to her surprise, Earle showed 
no fear of ber anger, no irresoiution. 

“| bave a right to ask,” be said. “You 
are my promised wife. Who gave you 
the jowel you wear on your hand ?” 

“| refuse to answer you,” she replied. 

“Doris,” be said, and there was more of 
contempt than of pain in bis voice, “Doris, 
has that anything to do with your coid- 
ness to me?’ 

For a moment she looked at him stead- 
ily, then she seemed to remember that de 
fiance and denial would be useless— would 
only eause inquiries, Her only way out 
of the difficulty lay in untruth, She 
smiled sweetly in his sace. 

“My jealous Earle,” she said, “who do 
you think gave me this ring ad 

“I can not tell,” he replied, gravely. 

“Will you promise, if I tell you, never 
to mention it?” 

“1 promise faithfully, Doris.” 

“Lady Estelle Hereford gave it to me 
on the day I went to Downsbury Castle 
Are you jealous of her, Earl ?” 

“No, my darling. I hope the time may 
come when I shall bring you ever brighter 
jewels than this,” and he kissed the fair, 


faise band as he spoke. 
“LH bope you will keep your promise, 
and not mention to any persee a 
word about this ring.” 
“I have never broken my word in ™y 
life,” said Earle, proudly. 

‘Because, when Lady Estelle gave it to 
me, she wished me not to mention it; they 
wouid be so jealous at home. Mattie would 
want one like it.”’ 

Earle was ind‘guant at this 
“You do not understand 
think tbat,” he said. ‘She 
pleased in your pleasure, not euy 

Doris laughed. 

“You think all wome 
I hope you may never find out you 
take.”’ 

“J hope not,’’ hesaid. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
AKLK,” said Doris, suddenly, 4 


insinustioa. 
Mattie if you 
would be 
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“It is too late to 


remedy that,’ 
Earie. 


replied 
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respect your wishes, and keep ‘© = 
perfect silence. At the same time, | woes 
you are rather imprudent; any on¢ = 7 
such es valuable ring in your }* — id 
would naturally wonder Low J° so- 
by it.’ . matter 
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«] know, and that is quite saf- 
snignt Is it really valuable, Karle? What 
go you think it is worth » a a 

“Jam no judge of such things,” he said. 
ajt is a large stone, fall of fire, and with- 
oat a daw. 1 should imagine it to be 
gorth two or three hundred pounds; it 

be worth more, certainly not less.’’ 

Tpree hundred pounds. Why, the bare 
jdes of it was fabulous—to have a lover 
ebo could give you auch jewels; it was 
like 8 fairy-tale, and he would hang 
ebains of such round her neck and arms. 

Earle wondered why she so suddenly 
qrew abstracted and quiet—it was so un- 
like Doris, this dreamy repose. It had 
wanted but little to cause her to make up 
ber mind as to her decision—such wea)th 
as that was not to be despised. Earle 
suddenly grew quite insignificant in her 


Tat would he be able to give her a 
diamond worth three hundred pounds? 
gill, she would not let him even guess 
wbst were ber thoughts; to-morrow she 
had to see her young lord-lover—sbe 
would keep good friends witb Earle till 
then; so she threw aside the many thoughts 
and ideas which haunted her, and, turn- 
ing to him, was once more her own charm- 
tng sell. 

Earie was enchanted, she had but to 
emile at bim, te give hima look of kind- 
nema, to evince the least sign of affection 
for him, and all was well; she was so com- 
pletely mistress of his heart, soul, and 
mind, that she could do with him just as 
abe would. 

He surrendered bimeelf to the charm— 
be was more happy than words can tell; 
be said to himeeif that he had been mis- 
taken, there was no coldness in her man- 
per, no change; it had, after all, only been 
some litle shadow of girlish reserve, some 
little variation of spirit; she was his own 
jove—beantiful, tender, and true. 

Seated by her, in the fair June sunshine 
he told ber all his hopes and his fears; he 
wid her how he had fancied that her love 
was leaving him, that she was changing to 
him, that she had been caring less for him. 
Now he was delighted to find that she was 
ali that was most kind, most amiable, and 
winning. 

None, looking at the bright, happy face, 
could have guessed what was hidden un- 
derneath it—Earile least of all. Those 
eyes were full of heaven to him; he saw 
all truth, all honor, all nobility in the 
matchless features, 

Earie believed in her; drinking in the 
marvelous beanty of her face, listening to 
the sweet voice, he would have gone to 
death for her; it never entered his mind to 
doubt her. 

So the summer hours passed, and, com- 
pletely happy, completely reassured, was 
inthe seventh heaven of delight. They 
went home together. For long afterward 
did he dwell on the memory of that day, 
the last happy one of his life! 

He remained at the farm until evening; 
bereemed unable to tear himself away. 
The moon was shining, and the stars were 
gieaming in the sky when he went. He 
asked Doris if she would walk with him 
justesfar as the garden gate. She did 
noteeem willing, but Mark Brace, who 
bad noticed the wistful expression of the 
young lover's eyes, said: 

“Go, Doris; the night is fine; going as far 
w the gate will not hurt you.” 

Unwillingly she rose to go. Another 

she would have rebelled, but now 
the consciousness of the treachery she was 
meditating forbade that, she would do as 
(bey liked for the present. 

Mattie held out ber hand to Earle with a 
grave, anxious look. If she could have 
“sved him; if she could have done any- 
Wing to help him! She seemed to have a 
foreboding that all was not well, that 
was deceiving them. 

“Good-night, Mattie,” said Earle, in a 
low voice; “you see the sun is shining for 
me again.”’ 

“Heaven grant that it may always so 
‘bine I’ said sincere Mattie. 

she turned away from him 
sbruptly. There were times when she 
ould not bear those outward evidences of 
love. She said to herself that Doris 
® quite unworthy of him—quite un- 
Verthy; but if he had only cared for ber, 
me bave made bis life so bright for 
Pc the loy 
OOking af 
see K aft 


whasmile. Earle wishing that 


— . (of the starlight night could 
Sites thos into years, Doris silentiy 
world & ‘bet there was no love in the 
Dorie g but diamonds 
—" _ “& Ked in silence to the garden 
The ni “ picture was a beautiful one 
a iTré 


“que old farm-house lying in 





ers went out together. Mat 
érthem with a sigh, Mark | 


the soft moonlight, the mounbeams falling 
fulland bright on the flowers, the fields, 
and the trees. 

The laburoums of shining yellow and 
pale; the lilacs filling the air with per- 
fume; the starlight touching the golden 
head and face of the young gir! until she 
looked beautiful and ethereal as an angel 
—lighting up the spiritual face of the 
young lover. 

Doris leaned against the gate, and 
directly over her head hung the flowers of 
the syringatree. There was a deep, dreamy 
silence over the whole earth, as though 
the rest of heaven were lying over it. 
Earle was the first to speak. 

“You look so beautiful, my darling,” he 
said. “Howam I to tear myself away?’ 

“Do not look at me,” she replied. “Then 
you will go easily enough.” 

“Do you want me to go?” he asked, 
bending a spray of syrina until it rested 
on her head. “Do you want me to go?”’ 

No need to pain him yet. No need 
to wound with the point of a pin 
when she was preparing a sharp sword to 
stab him to the heart. 

“Why should I want you to go?” Doris 
asked, with one of those sweet, subtle 
smiles which fire the hearts of men. 

“Tam so happy,” he said, after a time, 
“here with you in the moonlight, my 
darling; itseems to me that death and 
heaven bave no bigher biiss to give me. 

**] wish you could see yourself, Doris. 
The woonlight just touches your hair, 
and wakes it something like an aureolé o! 
giory round your bead; it touches your 
face and makes it like a lily leaf; it shines 
im your eyes, and they are brighter than 
the stars. Ob, my dariing, all the words 
in the world could not tell bow lovely you 
are!” 

“There is something in having a poet 
for a lover after all,”’ thuught Doris. 

* How am I to leave you? When I go 
away my beart clings to you; it is as 
though I were drawn by cords that I could 
not loosen ; my eyes will not gaze in any 
otber direction. 

‘Oh, Doris, if I could tell you how ! 
love you, if but tor ones I could measure 
the height and depth of my own wiid 
worship, if but for once I could tell you 
how dearly I love you, you would be com- 
pelled, in sheerest pity, to love me in re- 
turn.” 

‘Have I not said I love you, Earle?’ 
and her voloe was sweet as the cooing 
ring-dove’s. ‘‘ Whatever bappens to either 
of us, be quite sure of one thing—what- 
ever love 1 have to give is givon to you.”’ 

He bent down, and kissed her sweet, 
false lips, such unautterable happiness 
sbining in bis eyes that the great pity was 
he did not die there and then. 

She lifted her face to his 

“Jt is pot in me,” she said, “‘to love as 
some people do; but, let what may hap 
pen, I do love you, and you have all my 
love,’’ 

He drew the lovely face to his own. 

“J should like to take you in my arms 
and run away with you,’ he said ; ‘to 
take you to some lonely isiand or solitary 
desert, where no one could ever try to take 
you from me.” 

She knew perfectiy weil that on the 


morrow she had to meet her lordly lover ; | and leaving him to break bis heart, or any 


yet, when Earle clasped her in bis arms 
and drew her head on his breast, she 
mutely accepted his caresses. 

What she said was true—she might do 
what she would, she might love the pres 
tige of Lord Vivanne’s rank, she might 
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knew how be reached there, the glamor 
of his love was so strong upon him, the 
moonlight was so fair, the whole earth so 
fragrant and so beautiful; be crushed the 
sweet biossoms under his feet as he walked 
along; be had gathered the spray of 
syringa, and he beld it to bis lips; shining 
among the stars he saw the fair face of his 
love, he heard ber voice in the sweet 
whisper of the wind; be stood bareheaded 
under the night sky, while he said to him- 
self: ‘Heaven biess her !”’ 

And when be entered his mother’s 
house, the look of rest on his face, the 
light in his eyes struck ber so, that she 
aaid : 

“You look very well to night, my son. 
Is it poetry or love!” 

He laughed gayly. 

** As though you could separate the two, 
mother. My love is ali poetry, my poetry 
all love.’’ 

She laid her hand on the fair, clustering 
hair. 

“lam afraid that your love is your re- 
ligion, too,” she said. , 

“I am 80 happy, mother! What have I 
done that I should win the love of that 
pure young heart? Do not say that I have 
no religion. I feel that I covld kneel all 
night and thank Heaven for the treasure 
ithas sent me. I shall be a 
times a better man for my love.” 

But Mrs, Moray was not to be convinced. 
She did not see Doris with the eyes of her 
son; she saw the girl's faults more plainly 
than her virtues— her o« queiry, ber vanity, 
her pride; whereas Earle saw only that 
she was exceedingly beautiful, and that 
he loved her better than he loved his life. 

“It is @ terrible thing,” said Mrs, Moray, 
“for a nan to give bis whole heart into the 
hands of @ creature as you have done, 
Earle. Why, what would become of you 
if you were to lose Doris, or anything hap- 
pen to interfere with your love to separate 
your” 

She was startied at the expression of bis 
face; he turned to her quickly. 

“Do not say anything of that kind to me, 
mother; the bare idea of it drives we mad! 
What would the reality do?’ 

“it is not right, Earle, to love any one 
after such a fasbion."’ 

“But ! cannot help it, mother,” be re- 
plied, with a smilie, “and that is where the 
whole of my excuse lies.’’ 

* 7 . * 7. * 


thousand 


The morrow came, but there was no 
hesitation on the part of Doris, Perhaps 
Lord Vivianne could not have done a bet 
ter thing for himself than giving her that 
diamond ring, the light of it dazzled her; 
it réminded her, perpetually, of what 
night be hers; she might have felt some 





little remorse or sorrow but for that; 
when sbe looked at itshe forgot every- | 
thing @xceptthat she could have just as 
many as se liked of them. 

It was in the morning when she went 
out to meet bim; she bad, adroitiy, sent 
Earle to Quainton, under the pretext that 
she wanted some silk and wool; no one | 
élse would interfere with her, Mra. Brace 
néver attenspled the least interference in 
her actions, 60 that she waa perfectly sale 


Phe ioveiiness of her face was not din 
ined bry one trace of sorrow or regret, yet 
she bad quite decided up betraying Farie, 


thing else that despair might urge him to 
do 

To have seen her waiking through the 
sublit fields and lanes, no one would have 


| thought that she calmly and coolly oon 


love bis weaith and what it could bring | 
her, but the whole affection of her heart— | 
poor, mean, and false as it was—bad been | 


given to Earle. 


As she listened to bis low-whispered | 


words, she thought to herself that it was 
most likely for the last time. The story of 
woman’s falseness is never pleasant to 


templated the most crue! treachery of 
which woman could be guilty 

Across the long green grass feil the 
shadow of her lordly iover. He was 
sta ding by the stile, and on one side lay 
the dark woods, on the other rose the spire 


| of the old church at Quainton. Tie whole 
| scene was so fair and so tranquil, il seemed 


write. When Earle thought that he had | 
detained her as long as Mark Brace would | 


wish her to be out, he said: 

«“] must go, Doris; it would be just as 
difficult to leave you in an hour’s time as 
now. Good bye, my love, good-bye.”’ 


almost wonuderfal that treachery and sin 
should exist. | oris treubled when Lord 
Vivianne cameé basiily to weet her. 

“] began to think you would disap 


eee meé,"’ be said; “every minute that ! 


Then she raised her golden head and | 


fair, flower-like face. She clasped ber soft, 
white arms around bis neck, and said: 

(Good-bye, Earle." 

It was the first voluntary caress that she 
bad ever offered him, and his heart beat 
witha perfect rapture of bappingss 

She turned away; false, fickle coquette 
as she was, the sight of his face tour hed 
her with no ordinary pal How he 
trusted, how her! Heaver , 


’ ‘i e heart & 


hin: DOW 
seemed wr 

Doris we ack ra 
where honest Mark Brace 5a waiting f 
ber, and EKarie walked Lome He hardly 


save Waited has seemec like an hour to 
me. What should 1 have done if you had 
not come?” 

He took ber band as though it beionged 
to him. 

“Shall we goto that shady spot im the 
woods?’ ne asked; ‘Il can talk to you more 
easily there 
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Ivy.—The ivy differs from ordinary 
plants in haviug rootlets on every stem, 
thus rendering it almost independent of 
its main ground-roote. Its notorious kill- 
ing action upon growing trees when it 
takes possession of them is mainly due to 
absorption of their juices. If there isany 
moisture in stone or brick walls the ivy 
will absorb it. 


ARRACK —All over Eastern Asia is con- 
sumed adrink known as “arrack.”” The 
best of it is distilled from the unexpanded 
flowere of certain varieties of palm. A 
vile kind of arrrack is made from impure 
molasses that is left over as refuse in the 
manufacture of raw sugar. it makes the 
drinker crazy, and under the influence of 
it whole parties of Malays sometimes 
“run amvok’’ together, the sport only con- 
cluding with the death of all participaata, 
as well as the destruction of numbers of 
innocent people. 


CHANGING TO Surt.—The Moniteur, to 
1815, then the organ of Louis XVIII., 
thus, from day today, recorded the pro- 
gress of the first Napoleon from Eibe to 
Paris:—"The Anthropophagist has es. 
caped.’’ “The Corsican ogre bas landed.” 
“The tiger ia coming.”” “The monster bas 
siept at Grenoble,” “The tyrant has ar 
rived at Lyona.”’ ‘“‘The usurper has been 
seen in the environs of Paris."" “Buona. 
parte ad vances toward, but will never en. 
ter, the capital.”” “Napoleon will be un- 
der our ramparts to-morrow.” “His Im- 
porial Majesty entered the Tuileries on the 
2ist of March, in the midst of his faithful 
subjects.’’ 


Tune FEMALE Jarp.—Women in Euro- 
pean countries exhibit a predilection for 
some foreign language. (ierman women 
speak English, and English women speak 
French, German, ete. A Japanese woman 
speaks nothing but Japanese. It is to her, 
moreover, that the Japanese owes ail 
the progress it has made during the last 
century. She was of old forbidden to 
study the Japanese language, which was 
considered the exclusive monopoly of men, 
The Japanese women took bold of their 
native tongues, and are now al the head of 
the literary movement of their country. 
Madem Murasaki is not the only one who 
has contributed to the devéloprment of this 
flexible tongue and exotic literature, for 
in addition to her there are at leest thirty 
writers and philosophers in petticoats who 
are laboring for the greatest glory of the 
Japanese renaissance. 


By Way or MEpIorns«®. There was once 
a brown owl that used to get out of sorts 
at Limes, just as littie children will; but tu- 
stead of giving it jam wrapped around 
powder, its owner sent it foratrip on the 
water tocure it. It was fastened to the 
back of a duck which was then driven into 
a borse-pond, The owl was no sailor, and 
as often as it stuck its claws into the duck, 
as it frequently didin its terror, the duck 
dived and gave tia good drenching. This 


| made the ow! more alarmed than ever, and 


caused it to dig ite claws all the firmerinto 
the duck, and this of course only led to ite 
being ducked again and again. Every 
time the owl came oul of ite bath it ex- 
pressed ite sUrprine hy loud hooting=, 
Then in case of accident to one or other 
bird, or perhaps to both, the owl was un 
bound, After shaking tte feathers asa 


dog Shakes ita coat, slowly fe Into ite 
nueua! state of sol6émnity. Kut it was al- 
ways the better for these excursions outhe 


pond 


Jack TAR Dowsxn rt Like It —Nei ors 
bave curious dislikes, Heres seme folk 
way they aro sUpers'itious, by wien ts 
me@ant that they are afraid of things with- 
out beng able to give a good reason for 
their fear, They dislike the bird that is 
koown as the Stormy Petrel, or Mother 
Oarey’s Chicken, This bird is very active 
when the een is rough, Nying #0 closely to 
the surface of the water as to make one 
think it reaily runs upon (he waves. Liss 
habit caused itto be called *Petrei, or 
the “‘little Peter,’’ in allusion te Sant 
Peter's walking on the rea, Awilis sua y 


seen in #lorimny Wealhor, (he sailors disike 
it because they regard it as foreleiing @ 
gaie. One would imagine this Was « Use 
fui hip the seamen to ‘6 prepared for 
the tempest he warned » forearujed. 
Stili, a* nal eee ter le thing, and 
““ sal ) ne bray men 
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vianne would never have troubled bim- 

eelf to bave worn bis. mother’s ring; | 
but, even he, bola and adventurous as he | 
was, thought some little preamble neces. | 
sary before he offered her so valuables 
aif 

“There is a strange, sad lovestory con- 
nected with it,”’ he said, ‘which I wil! tell 
you some day, but it is dear to me, because 
it was my mother’s ring."’ Then he drew 
it from bis finger. 

“I should like to see how it looks on that 
pretty white band of jours,” he said, 
laughingly; and as he spoke, be drew the 
ting on ber finger. 

It shone and glanced like fire; the sun 
beams seemed to concentrate themeelves 
om it; and, certainly, the beautiful white 
hand looked the lovelier for the ring. Ie 
looked at it admirably. 





“You were born to wear jewels,’ be 
eaid. “You ought never to be without 
them."’ 

She laughed with the faintest tinge of 
bitterness, 

“IT donot see from whom I am to get 
them,’’ she said 


“Asiny wife you could get them, and 


everything that your heart could wisb. 
Think of If, and compare « life of care 
and luaury with your dull existence here 
You will let mesee you again? | bave 
much lo say to you 

“You,” ehe rer!iied; “IT willeee vou, if I 
can get away from home.”’ 

“You can always do that Then be 
beid the litt'e | and even more tight!y in 
hie own. “I am half afraid,’ he said, 


quietly; “but ] wisi: thet you would allow 
me to offer you this ring.” 

She looked at hin: suddenly, and 
burning Mueh on her face, 

“To me?" she enid 


with «a 


, hewsitating|ly. 

“Yea, if you willonly make me happy 
by accepting It asa little memento of the 
day on which we fret met.” 


“Bul itis # costiy—it is so very valu- 
e albie."’ 
“If it were pot it would not be worth 


offering te you,” he should 
itis the 
first Lime a jewe! Las given me such plea» 
ure.”’ 

“How can 1 wen: 


ebe raid, 


replied. “I 
be so happy if you would wear it 


such a sprendid ring?” 


‘hivery one who sees it will 


wonder where iLcame from." 
“You will be atle to manage that,” he 
i replied; “you are so clever, | cannet 


dhowtt ywour skill 
lhuls 7 


Say you whl accept it, 


She wae qole silent for some minutes 
Volee he whispered to ber: 


then in alow 


thie on 


Jewe's more costly the: 
neck, ana 
you shall te 


wilh Clan onds, if you will 


your bemetiful round 


your white mrum; crowned 
Nee bow moar 
ir tt makes that sweet baud of 
yours, Jewels crown a beautiful womar 


‘*ithad! 


velously | 
ry nothing @lee can give. You, 


atwove all others, ought to beso crowned 
for there is no otler woman «0 fair 
The flueh died f: 


met quite nade up her mind 


Om her face She hed 


There can 
before ber a Vision of her poet lover, with 


bis wild worebip, bis 


pPessionate 
Prot ises ashe 


iove; of 


all the vows an: 


heat made 
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Mark Brace and bis wife, ae wellas| whattodoor say. He tried to comfort 
Mattie, wondered, when Doris reached | himeeif. 
home, where her animation and high “She is co beautiful, my darling,’’ he 
spirite bad gone. Mattie spoke, and she | said, tenderly, “and beauty is always ca- 
seemed hardly w hear her; ber mother pricious; it is but the caprice of a young 
asked ber some trifling question and sb: | girl I must be patient” He tried to 
made no answer. school himself to patience, but he felt un- 
She was like one in a dream. Asarule| utterably said. There was something in 
abe was the delight and torment of Mark's | her mancer he could not understand. 
life. As they sat together in the evening, “I know what lovers’ quarrels are,’’ he 
sbe would puzzie bim with questions—sbe | thought to biwseif—‘they are the renewal 
would tease, irritate, charm, and annoy of love, but | cannot understand this dark, 
bim. cold shadow which eomes bet ween us, and 

But on thie night Doris said no word, and | seems to bide from me the beauty and 
Mark fancied it was because Earie was | light of her face.” 
away. Herat looking at her with great He went out, and tried ty interest bhim- 
soleun eyes, wondering whocould fathom | self in his work, thinking to bimeelf tbat 
the mysteries of a woman’s heart. He| ber mood would svon change, and then 
bad never thought Doris fond of Earle, | the sun would shine for him again. But 
yet there she was, wretched, miserable, | be found work impossitie; be could think 
and lonely, because he was away. of nothing elise but the loved one’s face 

How little be guessed that in her mind with the shedow on it. 

Karle wasalready of the past. Shebad He went through the meadows, and 
lowed bim as well as it wasin ber power stood leaning over the gate. When Mattie 
tw lowe any one, but that was not much, | saw bim, sbe watched bim for some min- 
and pow that the grand temptation of her | utes in silence, ber sweet, homely face full 
life was before ber all regard for Earle of wistful anxiety, ber eyes of tenderest 
sunk into insignificance. love 

She was faint with wonder, and amazed To her simpie mind he was as far above 
that she, Doria Brace, should have her as the angeis were; but she loved bim 
such a conquest; ber heart Leat with de as she never loved any one else. She had 
light, then sunk with fear. Washe only feared greatly for bim,and it bad been 
trifling with ber, this bandsome lord? Her some relief to ber to find that Doris had 
face Mfuehed proudly. really promised marry him and in- 

‘It I thought tended to keep her word, 
‘she eatd to herself, “I It was the first time since she had heard 
how to treat bim.”’ ihe news of the engagement that she had 
seen that look of doubt, almost despair, on 
luis face, and it troubled her greatly. 

“Whatcan bave happened?” sle said 
t» hereeif; then, with a sudden sense of 
foreboding, it seemed to her what she Lad 
always dreeded had ‘ome at last. 

Invoiuntarily the girl clasped her 
bands; ““iod save Earie’’’ she said; then 
she went up to iim. 

She spoke twice to him before he beard 
her; then she started In alarm as the white 
lace, with ite expression of bvilier soriow, 
was turned to her. 

““harie, what, bas happpened ?"’ 

“Notting,” be replied. Then the sweet, 
mid, sympathizing face reproached bin 
with kindness. “Nothing bas happened, 
Mattie,” be said, “but lau: not bappy; | 
au afraid that | have grieved Doris.”’ 

“Whbat have you done to her?’ 
asked, briefly. 

“That is what 1 want to find out and can- 
not,” be replied. ‘Tell me, Mattie, have 
you noliced » change in ber ?”’ 


mace 


to 
be wasonly trifling with 
ue, should know 

Ten one look at the Jewel on ber inger 
reassured het 

‘(rerUemen do not give jewels that 
ost bundreds cf pounds unless they reaily 
jiove and intend marriage.”’ 

There was some assurance of success In 
ihe dream of the diamond. She had been 
obliged lo remove the ring lest ber wother 


and Mattie might see it 

On the morning following EKarie hast 
ened to Brackenside, He was ionging to 
ace bis lady love again; she wes so kind to 
him when they parted—she bad 
unusually gentiothbat he had ionged for | 
more kindne-s. } 

He was at Krackenside before break fast 
was finished. One look at the beautiful 
fave of bis love sufliced; she was dreamy, 
abstracted; she seemed bardly to notice 
bis entrance, 

No light came in her eyes as she spoke | 
w bim; she did not make room for him by | 
herside, When he wentup to her and | 
tried to kiss tne face be loved so well she ; 
drew baek, not angrily, but careles<ly. “Sen : replied asad young giri, xravely, 

“I never said you might kiss we every | Ws ei aan, rer Sees Pe aay eee 
day, Karle,” she said. | Went w the castie, 1 wish sie bad retage 
“i know, my darling, but I can not help — pedichetn tigers. bappy NT CUED, 

It has grown into a custom now.” aon, bos oe Se, 6 seplied, 
“When anything becomes a custo catty. “Wat Gen chtnges hes, Maule? 

* alee Teil me truthkful.y; pever mind about giv- 
ceases to be achario,’’ she said, with un- ” 
conscious philosophy. ing iné pain. 
*] think sbe saw and envied all the 


Deen bo 


she 


1S 


Rarle looked down sadly at ber. 


ieee” be anld, “won ase & , maguifcence Usal was there,’’ said Mattie; 
’ ’ yv > ome ly . 

: suopie Lome and DO ; 
chabgt <i ter me; i Cannot understand it, Bis im : on ae spt HBr Sie aes 
dear. You say that ! have oot displeased ad : “Ss ‘ 2” one 
you?” Wii es pess away?’ Le asked, aux- 

“No,” she said, carelessly, “I am not in tay 7 a ae en we 


her, Matue. Wbo can wonder at it? 
is su yOubg 40d s lovely, it seems Only 
watural that sbe should care most for 
whatis brigutand beauulul. Downsbury 
Cassis seemed iikelairy-land to ber. No 
wonder (that a@ilerit we aii seem a littie 
tawe and duli.”’ 


the least displeased.’ She 

“Then, what have l dope, my darling? 
I love you too wadly to suffer anything to 
come between us. If | couid win your 
love by dying for it, 1 would cheerfully 
die. Tell me what l can doto make you 





to Pim; of bie trust and faith for ber, 

if she took this lord’s ring, and prom 
ism to micel big) again, it meant forsaking 
Karle, Besides, hoe bad spoken of tmuaking 
ber bis wife. Ware he ip earnest? 

She rose hurriedly from her seat. He 
saw that her lips quivered and her hands 
trem.tie’; *he wes agitated and confused. 


‘“G1Ve We Line,’ 
l can 
they wil 


shesaid. * You frighten 


mea hardly understand, 


I musteg 
think that | am Jost.’ 

He rore Wilh her, and stood by ber side. 
“You will keep the 
sake, in memery of the 

saw you?’ 
“I 


now, 


ring, Doria, for my 
thine when I first 


will keep it,’’ sne replied, bastily. 
“Ob, Lord Vivianne, let me go; 1 am 
frightened—this is so different to being 7 


with aria, 
‘You will 


Let me go.” 
meetime again,’ be urged, 


“sayon Friday—you will pot refuse—at | 


the treme Umeand same place? | will 
lavish the luxury of the whole world on 
you, if you will only care for mea” 

But bow that ber ambition was satisfied, 
was realized, she was frightened at ber 
OWD StUccess, and bastened away. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

\AKLE was not the only one who found 
i} Doris changed. She bad hastened 
home from that interview almost 
wild with excitement. Could it be that 
the wildest dream of ber life was 





realized 
e at last; (bat this bandsome lord had offered 
ber every gury the world? It see. ed 
rig 4 is ‘ ¢ real BLe Ww as 
. 4am 2 Pay Ya! 
er Onger vince bere ’ a 








as you were once to me?’ 

’ “You c@u never be tame, Karie,’’ said 
tue girl, Indigmaniiy. 
such a thing ? 


She saired her bead impatient y. 
‘You are 
EFarie! | cannot 
thoughts as ! 


“iiow can you say 
indeed! i should 
like to say What i think on the watter,”’ 

Her War syuipalby somewhat reas- 
sured bim. 

tie looked up at her. 

“You do not think, then, Wnatit is any 
thing Serious, Matue? | am so glad. One 
So gay and Orighias Doris naturally tires 
of a quiet home.” 

“Lido uot think home so very quiet. 
You are aiways (tere, and she ought to 
find her bappicess in your society.” 

“i am sure she does,”’ he replied, hastily, 
unable to casteven the shadow of blame 
on her; “but you se6é, dear, I love her so 
thata shadow on ber fair face drives me 
mad.”’ 

“You worszip her, Earie,”’ said Mattie, 
gravely; ‘and in this weary world man or 
woman who commits that sin of idolatry 
is cértain to suffer for it.”’ 

“What can I do to win her swiles 
again?’ asked the young lover. 


aiwavs talking 


regulate 


nonsense, Tame 
ny 


would regulate 


words and 
aciock, | 
cannot undertake to be always the same.”’ 

“You are charming, but your variety 
useai to be one of your greatest charms. 1 
do not complain of that—the suuimer sky 
changes; it goes [rom crimson to blue, and 
then white—yru changed from grave to 
| gay, and in each mood you seemed to me 
most charming. it is not that now.”’ 

“What is it then ?’’ she asked. 

He looked so wistfully at ber that, if she 
bad had avy beart, it must have been 
| touched. 

“Il can bardly teil—1 dare not even to 
myself say what your manner seems to 
we. Doris, you cannot surely repent ot 
baving promised to marry me—it cannot 
be that 7’ 

His honest eyes grew so dim with pain— 
his face grew so white—she would sooner, 
heartless coguette as she was, have stabbed 





ee 
LL 


His face flushed c'imson, and Matic 

watched bim sadly ashe hastened after 

ber sister. 

“How he loves her!’ she 

“Poor Earle! hehkas no life » 

her; it fe almost pitiful tosee bins 
Doris, believing herseif unseen, hed 

gone out hoping to svoid Earle, She liked 

him too weil to pain him, yet every mo 

a to the preci. 


“Anything,” she said to herself, “is be. 
ter than the sight of that pained face.” 
She resolved to go down to the Thorpe 
Meadow and while away an bour or two 
there. Karle would not dream of looking 
there for her; 80 she went, taking one of 
her favorite French noveis. 

She found a seat in a shady nook. Sbe 
opened the poveis, but she could not read; 
the romance of her own life was more ex. 
citing to ber now than any other—that 
wild romance of which the cuiward sym- 
bol was a diamond ring. 

She took the ring from ber purse and 
placed it on her finger. How it shone, 
gleamed, and glittered! So may the eye 
of the serpent have glittered in the garden 
of Paradise. She held out ber hand the 
betier to admire it. Her lover's words 
cawe back to ber: “I will hang jeweis on 
your beautifal neck and round your white 
arms,” 

Her heart beat fast. That would indeed 
beatriumph. What was anything eise in 
the wide world compared to this? Besides, 
the youug lord sincereiy loved her. Had 
be not so declared, with passion and truth 
burning in bis eyes? 

What was Earile’s love—the love of a 
poor poet—to the passionate rapture of a 
rich young lord, who was willing to marry 
her, aud could crown her with the rarest 
yows, give her every luxury in life? 

As tbe thought crossed her mind Earle 
drew near, at first unobserved by her. His 
eye at once alighted upon tue ring. 

“That is a beautiful ring, Doris,” he 
said, “anda costlyone. Who gave it w 
you? He took her hand and beid it 
tightly in bis ow», while his face grow 
deadly pale. “1 know bat little of jewels,” 
he continued, “but I can tell that this is 
costly and valuable. Whogave it to you?” 

Her face flushed deepest crimson, her 
eyes flasbed fire. 

‘“[pat is oo buiness of yours,” she re 

ried. 
' But, rather to her surprise, Earle showed 
no fear of ber anger, no irresoiution. 

“| bave a right to ask,” be said. “You 
are wy promised wife. Who gave you 
the jewel you wear on your hand ?” 

“! refuse to answer you,” she replied. 

“Doris,” be said, and there was mere of 
contempt than of pain in bis voice, “Doris, 
has that anything to do with your coid- 
ness to me?” 

For a moment she looked at him stead- 
ily, then she seemed to remember that de 
fiance and denial would be useless— would 
only eause inquiries, Her only way out 
of the difficulty lay in untruth. he 
smiled sweetly in his face. 

“My jealous Earle,” she said, “who do 
you think gave me this ring 7” 

“1 can not tell,” he replied, gravely. 

“Will you promise, if I tell you, never 
to mention it?” 

“] promise faithfully, Do 

“Lady Estelle Hereford gave t me 
on the day I went to Downsbury Casile 
Are you jealous of ber, Earl ?” 

“No, my darling. I hope the ume may 
come when I shall bring you ever brighter 
jewels than this,” and he kissed the fail, 
faise hand as he spoke. 


el 


CHAPTER XXV. ; 
ve Wile RLE,” said Doris, eee 
bope you will keep your P : 
and pot mention to any persce 
word about this ring.” - 
“| bave never broken my word 10 y 
life,” said Earle, proudly. hin 
“Because, when Lady Estelle gave ! 
me, she wished me not to mention it; pe 
wouid be so jeaious at home. Mattie wou 
want one like it” 
Earle was ind’ guant at this ear - 
“You do not understand Mattie | o" 
think that,” he said. ‘She would : 
pleased in your pieasure, pot envious 
Doris laughed. ; 
“You think all women areange!s, — 
I hope you may never find out your = 
take.”’ 


nay will 
“] hope not,”’ hnesaid. ‘Of agra 





hin: to the heart than have answered “I do not know, Earle. I wish your bap- 
“Yes,"’ She turned away from bim. piness did not depend so entireiy on her 
“I suppose you cannot help talking smilee.”’ 
nonsense, Earie? I am not sentimental “Itis too lateto remedy that,’ replied | 
mysei!, and so much of it wearies me Esrie 
When you can talk about anything eise As bespoke hesawin the distanee the 
esha gia g.iuuimer of Der dress between the trees. 
a6 8000 455 ee jUitted the “There e is!’ he cried lwill goto 
oom) an Barie waestata icas to know 16 


respect your wishes, and Keep "sy 
perfect silence. At the same time, ‘costo 8 
you are rather imprudent, any ope 


in your posses” 


ame 


such a Valuable ring 


naturally wonder LO 


would 
by it.’ 


fer- 
*‘Taey may wonder 


she seid 
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«] know, sud that is quite saf- 
t Ie it really valuable, Earle? What 


think it is worth ?” 
ay no judge of such things,”’ be said. 


“]tisa 


flaw. 
yan two or three hundred pounds; it 


worth more, certainly not less.” 

=” hundred pounds. Why, the bare 
idea of it was fabulous—to have a lover 
who could give you such jewels; it was 
like a fairy-tale, end he would hang 
pains of such round her peck and arms. 
Esrle wondered why she so suddenly 
grew abstracted and quiet—it was 30 un- 
like Doris, this dreamy repose. It had 
wanted but little to cause ber to make up 
her wind as to ber decision—such wealth 
as that was not to be despised. Earle 


Fae would he be able to give hers 
diamond worth three hundred pounds? 
gil], she would rot let him even guess 
whst were her thoughts; to-morrow sbe 
had to see her young lord-lover—she 
would keep good friends witb Earle till 
then; so she threw aside the many thoughts 
and ideas which haunted her, and, turn- 
ing to him, was once more her own charm- 
ing self. 

Earie was enchanted, she had but to 
smile at bim, to give him a look of kind- 
ness, to evince the least sign of affection 
tor him, and all was well; she wae so com- 
pletely mistress of his beart, soul, and 
mind, that she could do with him just as 
abe would. 

He surrendered himeelf to the charm— 
be was more happy than words can tell; 
be said to himeeif that be had been mis- 
taken, there was no coldness in her man- 
ner, no change; it had, after all, only been 
some litle shadow of girlish reserve, some 
litle variation of spirit; sbe was bis own 
love—beautiful, tender, and true. 

Sested by her, in the fair June sunshine 
he told ber all his hopes and his fears; he 
told her how he had fancied that her love 
was leaving him, that she was changing to 
him, that she had been caring less for him. 
Now he was delighted to find <hat she was 
all that was most kind, most amiable, and 
winving. 

None, looking at the bright, happy face, 
could have guessed what was hidden un- 
derneath it—Earie least of all. Those 
eyes were full of heaven to him; he saw 
all truth, all bonor, all nobility in the 
matchless features. 

Earle believed in ber: drinking in the 
marvelous beanty of her face, listening to 
the sweet voice, he would have gone to 
death for her; it never entered his mind to 
doubt her. 

So the summer bours passed, and, com- 
pletely happy, completely reassured, was 
inthe seventh heaven of delight. They 
went home tegether. For long afterward 
did he dwell on the memory of that day, 
the last happy one of his life! 

He remained at the farm until evening; 
hereemed unable to tear himself away. 
The moon was shining, and the stars were 
gieaming in the sky when he went. He 
sked Doris if she would walk with him 
justsefar as the garden gate. She did 
noteeem willing, but Mark Brace, who 
bad noticed the wistful expression of the 
young lover's eyes, said: 

“Go, Doris; the night is fine; going as far 
as the gate will not hurt you.” 

Unwillingly she rose to go. Another 
ime she would have rebelled, but now 
the consciousness of the treachery she was 
Meéditating forbade that, she would do as 
they liked for the present. 

Mattie held out ber hand to Earle with a 
grave, anxious look. If she could bave 
“aved him; if she could have done any- 
thing to help him! She seemed to have a 
foreboding that all was not well, that 
waa deceiving them. 

“Good-night, Mattie,” said Earle, in a 

Voice; “you see the sun is shining for 
me again.”’ 

“Heaven grant that it may always so 
shine!’ said sincere Mattie. 

Then she turned away from him 
sbruptly. There were times when rhe 
i hot bear those outward evidences of 
= ove. She said to herseif that Doris 

™ quite unworthy of him—quite un- 
Worthy; but if he had only cared for ber, 
ee bave made his life so bright for 

Then the |: 
tie looking 

Tace with 


vers went out togeiber. Mat 


pon . « wraps Earle wishing that 

be enath . ? thé starlight night could 

wishi, into years, Doris silently 

ais 4 here was no ilove in the 
a g but diamonds 

on ™®s walked in silence to the garden 

The pictureeaue © was a beautiful one 


oid farm-house lying in 





fterthem with a sigh, Mark 


the soft moonlight, the moonbeams 
fallend brighton the flowers, the fields, 
and the trees, 

The laburoums of shining yellow and 
pale; the lilacs filling the sir with per- 
fume; the starlight touching the goiden 
head and face of the young gir! until she 
looked beautiful and ethereal as an angel 
—lighting up the spiritual face of the 
young lover. 

Doris leaned against the gate, and 
directly over her head hung the flowers of 
the syringatree. There was a deep, dreamy 
silence over the whole earth, as though 
the rest of heaven were lying over it. 
Earle was the first to speak. 

“You look so besutiful, my darling,” he 
said. ‘“Howam I to tear myself away?’ 

“Do not look at me,” she repiled. “Then 
you will go easily enough.” 

“Do you want me to go?” he asked, 
bending a spray of syrina until it rested 
on her head. “Do you want me to go?” 

No need to pain him yet. No need 
to wound with the point of a pin 
when she was preyaring a sharp sword to 
stab him to the heart. 

“Why should I want you to go?” Doris 
asked, with one of those sweet, subtle 
smiles which fire the hearts of men. 

“Tam eso happy,” bo said, after a time, 
“here with you in the moonlight, my | 
darling ; it seems to me that death and 
heaven bave po bigher bliss to give me. 

‘*] wish you could see yourself, Doris. 
The moonlight just touches your hair, 
and wakes it something like an aurevole 0! | 
glory round your bead; it touches your | 
face and makes it like a lily lea4; it shines | 
in your eyes, and they are brighter than 
the stars. Ob, my dariing, all the words 
in the world couid not tell bow lovely you 
are !’’ 

“There is something in baving a poet 
for a lover after all,’”’ thuught Doris. 


“ How am I to leave you? When I go | 
away my beart clipgs to you; it is as 
though I were drawn by cords that I could 
not loosen ; my eyes will uot gaze in any 
other direction. 

**Ohb, Doris, if I could tell you how ! 
love you, if but for once I could measure 
the height and depth of my own wiid 
worship, if but for once I could tell you 
how dearly I love you, you would be com- 
pelled, in sheerest pity, to love me in re 
turn.” 

“Have I not said I love you, Earle?’ 
and her volce was sweet as the cooing 
ring-dove’s. ‘‘ Whatever bappens to either 
of us, be quite sure of ons thing—what- 
ever love | have to give is given to you.”’ 

He bent down, and kissed ber sweet, 
false lips, such unutterable happiness 
shining in his eyes that the great pity was | 
he did not die there and then. 

She lifted her face to his. 

‘Jt is pot in me,”’ she said, “to love as | 
some people do; but, let what may hap 
pen, I do love you, and you have all my 
love,’’ 

He drew the lovely face to his own. 

J] should like to take you ip my arms 
and run away with you,’’ he said ; **to 
take you to some lonely island or solitary 
desert, where no one could ever try to take 
you from me.” 

She knew perfectly well that on the 
morrow she bad to meet her lordly lover ; 
yet, when Earle clasped her in bis arms 
and drew her head on bis breast, she 
mutely accepted his caresses. 

What she said was true—she might do 
what sbe would, sbe might love the pres 
tige of Lord Vivanne’s rack, she might 
love his weaith and what it couid bring 
her, but the whole affection of her heart— 
poor, mean, and false as it wes—bad been 
given to Earle. 

As she listened to his low-whispered 
words, she thought to herself that it was 
most likely for the last time. The story of 
woman’s falseness is never pleasant to- 
write. When Earle thought that he had 
detained her as long a8 Mark Brace would 
wish her to be out, be said : 

“J must go, Dorie; it would be just as 
difficult to leave you in an hour’s time as 
now. Good bye, my love, good-bye.” 

Then she reised her golden head and 
fair, Dower-like face. She clasped ber soft, 
white arms around bis neck, and said: 

“Good-bys, Earle.” 

It was the first voluntary caress that she 
bad ever offered him, and his beart beat 
with a perfect rapture of bappiness 

Sbe turned away; false, fickle coquette 
as she was, the sight of his face uched 
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ber with no ordinary pal How he 
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knew how be reached there, the glamor 
of his love was so strong upon him, the 
moonlight was so fair, the whole earth so 
fragrant and so beautiful; be crushed the 
sweet bicssoms under bis feet as he walked 
slong; be had gathered the spray of 
syringa, and he beld it to bis lips; shining 
among the stars he saw the fair face of bis 
love, he heard her voice in the sweet 
whisper of the wind; he stood bareheaded 
under the night sky, while he said to bim- 
self: ‘Heaven bless her !” 

And when he entered his mother’s 
bouse, the look of rest on his face, the 
light in his eyes struck her so, that she 
aaid : 

“You look very well to night, my son. 
Is it poetry or love!” 

He laughed gayly. 

** As though you could separate the two, 
mother. My love is all poetry, ny poetry 
all love.’”’ 

She laid her hand on the fair, clustering 
hair. 

“lam afraid that your love is your re- 
ligion, too,”’ she said. 

“I am #0 happy, mother! What have I 
done that I should win the love of that 
pure young heart? Do not say that I have 
no religion. I feel that I conld kneel al! 
night and thank Hoaven for the treasure 
ithas sent me. I shall be a thousand 
times a better manu for my love.” 

But Mrs. Moray was not to be convinced. 


| She did not see Doris with the eyes of her 
| 80D; 8hé saw the girl’s faults more plainly 


than ber virtues——her coquetry, her vanity, 
ber pride; whereas Karle saw only that 
she was exceedingly beautiful, and that 
he loved her better than he loved his life. 

“It is a torrible thing,” said Mrs. Moray; 
“for a nan to give bis whole heart into the 


| hands of a creature as you have done, 
| Farle, 


Why, what would become of you 
if you were to lose Doris, or anything hap- 


| pen to interfere with your love to separate 


your” 

She was startied at (he expression of bis 
face; he turned to her quickly. 

“Do not say anything of that kind to me, 
mother; the bare idea of it drives we mad! 
What would the reality do?’ 

“it is not right, Earle, to love any one 
after such a fasbion.”’ 

“But ! cannot help it, mother,” be re- 
plied, with a sinile, “and that is where the 
whole of my excuse lies,’’ 

7 . aa ° . ” 

The morrow came, but there was no 
hesitation on tbe part of Doris, Perhaps 
Lord Vivianne could not havé done a bet 
ter thing for himself than giving her that 
diamond ring, the light of it dazzied her; 
it reminded her, perpetually, of what 
have felt some 
little remorse or sorrow 
she could bave just as 
many a8 she liked of them. 

It was in the morning when she wert 
outto meet him; she bad, adroitiy, 


seit 


| Farle to Quainton, under the prétext that 
some silk and wool; no one , 


éise would interfere with her. Mra. Brace 
never attempted the least interference in 
her actions, 60 that she waa perfectly sale 

be ioveiiness of ber face was not din 
med by one trace of sorrow or regret, yor 
she bad quite decided up betraying Farle, 
and leaving him to break his heart, orany 
thing ele that despair might urgo Lim to 
do 

To have seen inér waiking through the 
sunlit fields and lanes, no one wouid have 
thought that she calmly and coolly cor 
templated the 
which woman could be guilty. 

Across the long green 
shadow of her lordly 
sta ding by the stile, and on one aide lay 
the dark woods, on the other rose the spire 
of the old church at Quainton, The whole 
ecene was 8 fair and sotranquil, il seemed 
almost wonderful that treachery and sin 


invat crue! treachery of 


grass feil the 
He was 


lover. 


should exist. Joris trembled when Lord 
Vivianne camé hastily to meet her. 
“j] began to think you would disap 


point.mé6,” he said; “every minute that I 
bave weited has seemed like an hour te 
me. What should I have done if you had 
not come?” 

He took her band a4 though it beionged 
to him. 

‘Shall we goto that shady spot in the 
woods?’ he asked; ‘1 can talk to you mors 
easily there 

rO BE CONTINUED | 
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DANIEL WEBSTER, who ba) 4 ric 
information on almost every 


tereat, “a 


atore 
#ubj)®6 t 
of genera t that it ha!) been 
babit for ears to reflect for a shor 


ime , whateve be ren } ao 0k Ir 





but for that; | 
|} when she looked at itshe forgot every- 
| thing except that 


| made the ow! 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Ivy.—The ivy differs from ordinary 
plants in baviug rootlets on every stem, 
thus rendering it almost independent of 
ite main ground-roote. Its notorious kill- 
ing action upon growing trees when it 
takes possession of them is mainly due to 
absorption of their juices. If there isany 
moisture in stone or brick walls the ivy 
wil) absorb it. 


ARRACK —AlI! over Eastern Asia is con- 
sumed adrink known as “arrack.”’ The 
best of it is distilled from the unex panded 
flowers of certain varieties of palm. A 
vile kind of arrrack is made from impure 
molasses that is left over as refuse in the 
manufacture of raw sugar. it makes the 
drinker crazy, and under the influence of 
it whole parties of Malays sometimes 
“run amvuck”’ together, the sport only con- 
cluding with the death of all participaacta, 
as wellas the destruction of numbers of 
innocent people. 


CHANGING TO Surr.—The Moniteur, io 
1815, then the organ of Louis XVIII, 
thus, from day to day, recorded the pro- 
gress of the first Napoleon from Kiba to 
Paris:—‘*The Anthropophagist has 6s. 
caped.’’ ‘The Corsican ogre bas landed.” 
‘*The tiger is coming.” ‘‘The monster bas 
siept at Grenoble.” “The tyrant has ar 
rived at Lyona.”” ‘*The usurper has been 
scen in the environs of Pari«."”” “Buona- 
parte ad vances toward, but will never en- 
ter, the capital.”’ “Napoleon will be un- 
der our rawnparts to-morrow.” “His Irm- 
perial Majesty entered the Tuileries on the 
2ist of March, in the midst of his faithful 
subject«.’’ 


Tue Femace Jav.—Women in Euro- 
pean countries exhibit a predilection for 
some foreign language. German women 
speak English, and English women speak 
French, German, etc. A Japanese woman 
speaks nothing but Japanese. It is toher, 
moreover, that the Japanese owen ail 
the progress it has made during the last 
century. She was of old forbidden to 
study the Japanese language, which was 
considered the exclusive mouopoly of men, 
The Japanese women took hold of their 
native tongue, and are now at the head of 
the literary movement of their country. 
Madem Murasaki is not the only one who 
has contributed to the devélopmentof this 
flexible tongue and exotic literature, for 
iu ecdilion to her there are at least thirty 
writers and philosophers in petticoats who 
are laboring forthe greatest glory of the 
Japanese renaissance 


By Way or Meproink.--Tbhere was once 
a brown owl! that «ed to get out of sorta 
at Limes, just as littie children will; but in- 
stead of giving around 
p »pwder, ite owner sent it foratrip on the 
was fastened to the 
back of a duck which was then driven into 
Tieow! was no sailor, and 
as often as it stock its clawae into theduck, 


it jam » rapped 
water tocure it It 
a horse-pond. 
as it frequently didin its terror, the duck 
This 
more alarmed than ever, and 


dived and gave iia wood drenching. 


eansed it to cig ite claws all the firmerinto 
the duck, and this of course only led to ite 
being ducked again and again. Every 


time theow! came ou Of ite bath it ex- 


pressed te surprise hy loud hooting». 
Then ir ase of accident to one or other 
bird, or perhaps to both, the owl was un- 
pound, After shaking its feathers ssa 
dog shakes it4 coat, it slowly fe Into its 
ue*ua! sta'e of solemnity Hut it was al- 
ways the better for these excursions onthe 
pond 

Jack Tarn Dowss 7 Like It —NSei ors 
bave curios disliinos Hennes sous folk 
say they ar6 superstitious, by which is 


y are afraid of things with- 
to give a good reason for 
ihe bird that in 
Petrel, or 


meant tial the 
out being abie 
They 


koown a8 the Stormy 


their fear. dislike 
Victher 


Carey's Chicken. This bird ia very active 


when the «ea is rough, flying #0 closely to 
the surface of the water as to make one 
think it really runs upon the waves. [iis 
habit caused itto be calicd ‘Petrel,”’ or 


the “little Peter,’ in allusion to Saint 


Peter's walking ont (itis usualy 
vealber, dislike 

regard it as foreteling @ 
une- 
prepared for 


+ fa A 
seen tm sLormy LL6 saiiOre 
it beca ure 
gaie. Unew 


\Ley 


{ imayine this Wea « 


fui hip thé wearmpen to '¢ 


the tempet } warned is forearmed., 
Sti * i #*e terrible thing, and 
pray men 

at Wilhih en 


sv = ©. ive 
Actowe wy ile « cremt wiette bigit 
Inte tte dartest chamber shea, 
Thrtiting Bed br idting my aral te yrrurts 
In lowe's magnett« rattant tents 


You wom tee, eweet, (remm ehadaow and «ln, 
To walk with you tn lowe « ts be, 

W here the letee thems in the wulden sun, 
By the whtepering waves of lowe « blue 


~— 





Forever and age i witli dwell with you, 
U oder the giory of 
I wll the at reet te ered green bowers, 
IAG with « baht fromm your rattant eyes 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


herve « mln ektlee 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


he IKKE made « gesture, alinemt in 
( perial in ite eommend; but it had 1 

J + fleet. | 

“You liaten ts me! There's no hurry! 
You think you're Mime Hartorie of Court 
Kegne « kind of queen in your way. But 
you make « great mistake, young lady! 
You are « peuper fr’ 

“You ares peuper!’ 

The words 414 net linprea Claire in the 
least. She lexrked at the old tan's sallow 
face, distorted ty peesion, with biauk 
amerzement Mhe had thought Mordaun' 
mad, she felt certain thet bis father must 
be; and, indeed, at the moment he looked 
like a man @hiom rege end malignant re 
sentment had terettof reason. His hands 
were cienched, iin lipe apart, showing hin 
fang like teeth.  eyee glared with e kind 
of vindictive tricmyph into bers. 

Mordaunt wae a much ainezed as Ciaire, 
and he started and lovked at bin father 
spoechiowly tors moment; then he said 

“Feather! What du you mean?’ 

Oid Sepley paid no beed to bim, but a#tili 
regarded Ciaire. 

“Do you bear what! say 7 
derstand 7" he snarled 

Clatre found her voter, “|i beard-- you,’’ 
ahe maid. “Ket ldo mA understand. ! 
do not wieh lo beer eaything imure. 
me pass, please I” 

“You do wA wundersiand,” he said 
“You wii mA ge till you have realized 
what l meen. | repeat, Mise Sartoria, you 
ame 4 peuper.” 

Ciatre seerheniqnily gianced round (he 
room, as if to ameure bereelf that sho wees 
met dreaming, that the oid man who hari 
siwey? been o reepectiul, mm) servile, waa 
reaily standing tetore ber and ulleriny 
these strange worda 

“You'd better «it duwn,”’ be said, point 
ing « shaky hand «#1 « chair. “What I 
have tetetl you will startie you. You 
will want ali your strength and presence 


Do you ub 


Lae! 


|since he waess young 


| binted at the atate of things be cursed me, 


| band in every way by which 
| be raised, and Lord Wharton know notb- 
| ing! 
cordantly, in hideous mockery, 


\or bow it came He never remembered | 


that there is s bottom Ww every purse; and | 
that he hed been sinking down two it ever | 
men. It was vO 
vusiness of mine tell him; but when I 


end told me not to croak. And | obeyed 
bi {’’ 

He twisted his mouth into « sneer. 
“What have such men as me to do but w 
obey when «lord bidsthem! | ssid no 
more, but let things take their course. 
When he wanted money I got it for Lin, 
end a« be didn’t ask what the getting of it 
coat, I didn’t tell him.” 

He paused, and looked before Liu, as if 
recalling the old days, the tong courne of 
deception by which be had ied bis uaster 
to rulp. 

“Acre by acre waa mortgaged, 
wae raingd by annuities, and by 
money Cap | 


money 
notes of 


’ he laughed dis 
‘an if he 
vurt Kegnua and «large tor- | 
died with 


He made bix will! 


were leaving ‘ 
tune to boot, whereas my lord 
out # penny.” 

Mordaunt wae beginoing to understand. 
panelled wall aud | 


He loaned 
folded bis armies; 
ground; and yet be could see ¢ 
and, seeing, adinired ite onbroken calm. 


ageinewi the 
but with bis eyos on the 


aire’s lace, 


Mr. Napley drew @ long breath 
“When he died you came int 
at © 

A money 


pt eons 
urt Megnua, ol 
a¢ you | 


Caine into «pile 


hom into 
the house and 
thought. In reality you 
of mortgages, «heap of dein, You asked | 
carried yourself! am if | 
to it wil, an if it were | 

J let you slone 


pr eentowres 10085 
heat» 


ne questions, hat 
you bad been born 


yours by right; aod in 
your delusion ad 

He laughed Giscordantly again. 

“You 


m6 and 


jitthe 


my eon 


thought, when trentod 
wewere aw kind of | 


you 
an it 
Upper nervVania that your 
you were 


ys de wae bulit 


upon sand, that Delavcing on a 


tickety pedestal that might give way be 
neath you any moment, and Upple you | 
over Kut #0 it was, Miew Sartorin, 60 it 


was! 
He paused, and Claire, speaking for the 
firet Line since bis sab scunceiment, turned 
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| your horses and your carriages, 
_ house in London, your dinner parties, and 


| can’t tell, Miss Sartoris? Well, was | 


spent. You'll be my debtor still, young 
lady!” He nodded at Claire, 

Claire sank into the chair st last. She 
felt surprised, bewildered, by the sudden- 
news of the blow. But though she could 
not yet realize it, she did not doubt its 
genuineness, its completeness, The old 
man’s tone carried conviction with i. She 
saw, every noment more clearly, bow the 
man, spider-like, had woven his web 
round Lord Wharton and berself, 

‘*Yeou,”’ he said, “like him, you asked no 
questions, You behaved asif you had 
haifa wwillion at your back. You had 
your 


you Lever asked where the money came 
from. You must needs pull down the old 
wing and rebuild it!’’ 

Claire winced for the first time, and be 
laughed harshly. 

“Pull down the wing of my house!” he 
said. “And wheu | ventured humbly to 
remonstrate, stopped me with thet in- 
fernal proud look of yours nd 

“Father!"’ muttered Mordaunt, but the 
old man turaed on bins alitomt savagely. 

“Hold your tongue! Isn’tittrue? Do 
you think ! baven’t felt it—thac I haven’t 
locked forward wany @ time, when I’ve 
borne their foolish Insolence, to the hour 
could pay it back? Pay it back 
If you've no #pirit, | have! 
This my bust 





when I 
with interest! 
Hold your tongue! 
ness,"’ 

He turned bis cavernous eyes om Ulaire | 


+ 
” 


“gain. 
"You 
hand. 
library. 
that woney vack 7? 


rained the money bys note of 
She rigned that day you passed the 
How are you going to pay me 
How, | ask? You 


—_——_ 
a 





sbout to speak, but be checked bimestt, 
and, folding his arms, stood 

with bis eyes fixed on the 

for Ciaire’s answer. — 

“That's the way ont of the b ” 
said old Sapley. ‘There's one way out of 
the quagmire, and as you're s sensibis 
young lady, you'll take it, | guess, Ao 
copt Mordy. He's young and clever, and, 
come to the actual fact, he’s Waster of 
Court Regnua.” 

Cisire remained silent, ber eyes 
the wean and sordid face, enw Cae 
or more sordid than now, at bis momest 
of trium ph. 

“There's no need to set all the 
tungues wagging,’”’ he went a. 7 
kept the secret of the condition of aftsirs 
pretty tightly; we can keep it still, You 
ean bavean early marriage—the earlier 
the better; and just before you start op 
the honeymoon 1’ll give Mordy « releases 
from every mortgage and lien I hold 
Aye, sud there'll be more money whea 
I’m dead and gone, Miss Sartoris! Even 
if you'd still been mistress of Court Reg- 
na, you wouldn’t bave made a bad 
by marrying the son of old Sapley.” 

He paused a moment, then turned bis 
head to Mordaunt. 

“What do you say, Mordy? 
peat your offer, eb 7’ 

Mordaunt woistened bis lips. 

‘Mies Sartoris knows that I will do so, 
that the great desire of my lifeis to make 
ber my wile,” Le raid in a low voice. 

“That's all right, then,” said the old 
mas. ‘Well, Miss Sartoris, what's your 
answer?’ 

He waited, as if he were assured of what 
it would be, aud he nodded to Mordaust 
in « self-satisfied way. 


You'll re 





right when I said that you will be « peu- 
per? Sbouldn’t I be rigut if | aided that 
you were my debtor?” 

Claire rained her head, which had sunk 


|} under this last bumiliation, the meant 
crushing of ail. 

‘ifit be true—l cannet pay youl’ ahe 
seid,in « low voice, as if every word 


caused ber «4 separate pang. 
Mordaunt drew nearer tie table. 
“Fatbor,”’ be said, simost inaadiviy, 
“this that you have told Mins Sartoria is 
8O PUUGOU, SO UDO peoled, that she did not 





to Mordaunt. 

‘Sie this true?’ she 
quiver in ber volee, with the caluy 
of ber grave eyen. 

*) cannot tel! you,” he esid, bumkily. ‘I 
know nothing about ut 
lieve that, until thin 
Dorant as yourseif’ 


nol “a 
feyara 


naid, with 


! ann au lw lies 


teoinent, | was as ip- 


“That's true,” mail the old inen, with « 
chuckle, “He apeske the truth, Mordy’s 
clever, very ciever! lie though! that I 


had let all the business. of the estate pass 
KUuewmed tiat I'd 
tie (nee 


inte his hands; be never 
kepithe true state of 
You can believe him. 
He 
that willie you were 

all, You Wore « fuauper 


bie *jemkes the truth. 
He lume ined 
queening it 


KHOW nothing Hever 

a preuper, exXimting 

on my bounty, on bia lather s= tmotatity f’ 
(iver Claire's face « wave of « 


Pitseon ike 





of mind, Mies Sartori«n You, for all your 
pride, you will find the biow # crushing 
one.” 

Claire, it le uselem to say, did not obey 


bin, but stood, erect asa dart, and fa 
ing bim with eteadiast eyes and tightiy 
set lipa It wae he who quailed before the 


direct gaze of her violet eyes, and he drew 
S chair to the table, and sank into it 


“You think yourself mistress of Court | 


Kegne, Mine Sertori«,”” be maid, wore 
esimly,and with «low, distinct enuncia 
tion. “ltell you thet not an secre «of 
land, not * bowse, not » farm, belongs to 
you.” 

Mordaunt otieret s sudden exclamation 
and took step forward: but his father 
held ups beod tosilence him, and wern' 
on, in (he same dry voice — 

“You do not believe me?’ 

“1 do moat believe you!” said Claire, 
quictiy. 


the 


“I em oot surprised,” he amid; “but | 


wet, by you know anything of your af- 
faire? [eo you know anything of the con- 
diléom of the ewtste when Lord Wharton 
died Tt’ 

Claire was #lient. 
ewered for ber. 

“No,” be ssid, withes nod of the head 
O64 o twist of the lipa “How should you, 


but her silence an- 


when he, himeeif, did not koow that he | 


was up to bie eare in debt, that the estate 
Wee mortgaged to the bilt”’ 
Claire did not start, did mot remove her 


eyes frm bie face; but he saw by their 
C3 prewion that ehe had grasped the signi 
Beance of bie statement, and he nodded 
abd @tmiied egal: 

He netther knew nor cared. So long as 
money wae forts ming © supply ~ 
Waenls te 4 afe where aime from 


a stalin puswend, leaving ber whilteto the 
| Lips. 
| “Your bounty!" she said, aliuvont ty her 
| wolf. 
“Whose cise?” he retorted, roughly 
| “Who holde all the mortgages, the annul 
| ties, the netes of hand, butme! I’ve got 


‘om every one.”’ 


Ile bent back ae he made the Stalement, 
| and, thrusting bis bands inte bis pockets, 
looked up at ber with « glean of triumph 
in his simnall eyes. 
| Olsitre tet her hand fall on the tabie, and 
preased it there, ae if she needed ite sup 
port. 

“You!” she seid, iavoluntariiy 

“Aye! 1, Sapiey, the agent Sapley, 
yousanud my lord looked down Upon as 
so much ditt, just « men, « servant to be 
ordered about a9 you pleased.’ To be 
| treated civilly one day, and like a footinan 
out of favor, the next; just a» it suited bis 
whim. You, Mins Sartoris, I aus the owner 
| of Kogna, every acre of it, every house 

Upon it; the Court iteelf, those pictures, 
the table and chairs, the carpet you're 
standing uyou. I've ouly to foreclose 
and they are mine; for no man wiil be too! 
enough to buy them at the price I’ve lent 
on therm.”’ 

Mordaunt said something —it was rather 
au 6xcClaination than s coherent sentence, 
bul old Sapley seemed to under*tand, and 
turned to him. 


“Don't be afraid! Do you think lam « 


fool! The mortgages are not in wy name. 
Phere is no betrayeil of trust! bought 
6th DbODert! y fuir 7 ‘~ tel ‘ big 
be as clever a lawyer as ™ en Onde 
iaw mn my alm W ben © estate is 
sold | shal Ot get’ eck the mouey |’ ve 


to miyrelf, | 


over us 


realize it, You must see that. Do not say 
any more, Miss Sartusis base 2 right ode 
iuaued @ full detaiioed 
writing, of -of your claim, This tmust to 
sent to her—-she will need mivice——’’ 

The Old inan stopped bins with «grape 

‘She shall have it! | ams prepared at all 
points, She will ind ov flaw. Kverythiog 
isi proper legal order, She shali have 
the stalowment any tine she likes; now, if 
she Wishes it! She can lake it tw anybody 
abe pleases, 1 defy tue cutest lawyer to 
| pick a hole init Court Kegua is mine 
ail of it.”’ 

“Miss Sartoris would like ty 
said Mordaunt, in «low voices, 

“Walla imsen, “i've 
KUL booting Ols6 lo -ay; scimething more 
| plOsesut, sod that sbe'li be precious giad 


and 


KY DOW, 


bit,’ said the oid 


to bear, She's # pauper--ho can take my 
| word for it—and wiil have to turn out, 
After all,’ be grinned maliguantly, ‘it 


OUgbL not to be 80 hard. She was # nobody 
when sh6 Game here; she’s no right lo ex- 
pect Court Kegoa and aif million, aud 
it oughtu’t lo be #5 hard to lowe what she’d 
no reason to expect. You'd only go back 
to what you were vefore, young lady.” 

Claire rose, but be stretched out 
band, 

“Wait » bit 
turn outatall! That's the pleaseut part 
I’m coming to!” He susiled and nodded. 

“You've heard what Mordy offered you? 
He offered to mske you bis wife. You re 
fused him just now, refused him as if he'd 
been your footinan or your groom, Per- 
haps it was only uatural—though Mordy’s 
# Keutioman, fil for any girl! seeing your 
pride and the value you set upon yourself 
as mistress of Court Kegna Mistress of 
Court Regna! But you know the truth 
now; you know that he’s a8 good as you— 
and better, I’ve brought you to your 
senses, | expect, young lady ! Weii, it’s 
ouly right that pride should haves fail! 
But we—Mordy aod |—tear no malice. 
We'll forget and forgive.” 

He nodded and showed his fangsin what 
be intended for # conciliatory suwile, 
“Take back that refusal, accept Mordy’s 
offer, aud the day you're married IM@! haod 
bim @ quittance for every penny the estate 
owes me!”’ 

As the old 


Lis 


man desit this his tramp 


card, which be had beld in reserve for #0 
many wonthe—he leant back and rubbed 
bis buge bands, and emitted « self-assured 
huckie 

Mordaunt started aod ished rediy 
For a momen seéined as if he were 





statement, in | 


There’s no need for you to | 


“You ask me for wy avewer, Mr, Sap- 
ley,’ she said, quite quietly, with a caim- 
ness which was more expressive than any 
expression of indignation would have 
been. “You shall haveit. I repeat my 
refusal. If not only Court Regna aod 
| every cent | possess, but my life itself, de 
pended upon my doing so, | would no 
isarry your son.” 

Mordaunt started forward, as if about to 
speek, but no words came. Old Sapley 
struggled to his feet, then sanx down, and 
ypened and sbut his lips, as if struggling 
to restrain himself. 

*“You—you refused !— But, come, come! 
You’re put outa bit. It’s only natersl | 
may bave been a bit rough and bard os 
| youl daresay 1 was. But! take beck 
anything I’ve said that you objectto | 
take it back. Don’t speak in « barry. 
Take time. Think it over, consider your 
position—it’s « devilish tight one! he 
member how you stand, A pauper—Court 
Kegos gone; you turmed out without s 
penny, but the ciothes on your back and 
| your trinkets—and I’ not sure but what 
i could force you to give them up!” 

He glared up at her threatening|y. “Take 
time. Takes day; tell him tomorrow; 
sleep upon it-—” 

“J do not need any time,” said Claire, # 
calmly as before. “Notbing —notbing, ae 
the fear of death itself—would induce me 
w consent to be yeurson’s wife, You 
have Court Regna—but—! am free a 

The old man sprang to his feet sod 
mae s grab at her arm, scarcely knowing 
what be was doing in bie rage and sma 
ment. Claire drew back beyond bis reach, 
the color flooded her face, the glorious 
eyes biazed their woman’s indignativs and 
scorn on him, and upon the motionless fg- 
ure beside bim. 

“Do not touch me! 
prams 1" 

The old wan quailed before ber, and un- 
stivctively drew aside, aud Claire, without 
avother word or giane? at biu, passed oat. 





Do not! Lat we 





CHAPTEK XXIV. 
\) ee UNT looked at bis father, ood 





drew a long breath, ‘All this 
” he sald. 

into bis chair 
arms sod 


true, I suppose? 

The old man bad sunk 
again, and was clutching the 
breathing hard, as if be bad not yo 2 
covered from Claire’s passionate refusel 
the offer which be b d felt certals she 
would acce 

“Ys, fewen" he answered. ‘‘I\'sbe 
the work of my life. I bave pianned 
toiled for it day apd night! Gradosbly; 


or 


boeght the ™ gage 
| bit by bit, | bave & : My nome 


got bold of every note of hand. ~ 


has never appeared in the matter I tool 
good care of that! When Lord © oe 
died he had no ides of bow be #0 et 
thought there were some debts, * = pa 
cumbrances, but be imagined the »” “ 
leaving enough money cee net 
and leave Miss Saertoris a wealthy * oe 
The inierest on the wortgese pot be 


pot veen paid i 


of band has 





>. 
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ace 

“You have done the thing completely !”’ 
wid Mordaunt, grimly. 

Toe old man nodded his bead and 

barebly. 

Ton 1’ be caid, as ifthe praise were 
only bis due. “No one suspects bow mat- 
tere stavd*, DO one would have known if 
this gir! bado’t played the fool. Who is 
she, weet ber back up and oppose me! 
she came here without a penny! You 
talk of servants, she had no right to ex- 
pect the money! What was she,a ser- 
vant! What right had she to expect Lord 
Wharton to leave her Regna? She was 
robbing the other relations it 

“That is nonsense,” said Mordaunt, 
curtly. “Bat spe baa baulked your plans.” 

The cid man showed bis teeth. “Not 
e«aid. “She was taken aback, and 


abe!” b 
gm riled. She’s as proud as Satan—you’ll 
pave to wach her to bea little more meek 


when you marry her, Mordy.”’ 

“when! When!” exciaimed Mordaant, 
yd pe afraid,’ said Sapley, “she'll 
eome to her senses, and pretty soon. Give 
per till this tine to morrow to realize her 
position, realize that, instead of being 
mistress of Court Kegna, she is—nobody.” 
He threw out bis bands with «scornful 


ré. 
“And ifehe should not?’ 


Gaunt. 

“Then jet her go,” said the old man, 
throstiag bis head forward, ‘Lat her go 
sd we'll step into her place.’’ 

Mordaunt laughed scornfully. ‘ Yes,’’ 
he «eid, we sbould look well at Court 
Regna, you and I; to be cortemned by 
every respeciable nan, woman, and child 
in the place! Weshould be regarded as 
veurpers, scoundrels who had robbed ber 
aod turned her out, 

“What good would it be tous? Of what 
ose would be the position I bave gained of 
iste? Not oneof the men who have re- 
csived ine in #0 friendly a way would look 
st meortouch myhaend, Good byeto all 
my bopes of taking a place in the county, 
oA making «a namefor myself!’ 

The old man’s head sank. ‘Ia this your 
gratitude?’ hesaid. ‘I’ve done it ail for 
you. I might have bad Court Regna tor 
myseifiong ago, bnt I only thought of 
you. [should have been content to have 
goneon in the old way; it is for you I 
planned and worked, for you, my only 
on,” 

Mordaunt paced up and down. ‘I am 
miy showing you how things will tarn 
oat,” he said. 

The oid wan drew along breath. ‘Lat 
me think!’ be said. “There must be 
monne way of working it.”” His head sank 
fown aod his bands worked nervously on 
om thearin of thechair. “I haveit!’’ he 
seid, atiast, looking up. “I’m not going 
be beaten after all these years by a chit 
Aayiri! If she won’t marry you she 
mustgo. Let it pe understood that we’ ve 
bought the place; she can give out that 
hes Ured of it, wants a change. 1’il 
Make beran aliowance, settlean annuity 
Spon her, You shall say how much. For 


asked Mor 





myself, | wouldn’t give hera penny; she | 


has treated us like dirt, and if I had my 
wayebeshould turn outas pooras she 
fame.” 

Mordaunt shook his head. “You don’t 
Know Miss Sartoria,”’ he said. “You are 
right, *he is as proud as Satan, and would 
rather die than accept a penny trom ua.”’ 
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gan to remember the old man’s state- 
ment 

It came upon her like a flash, and she 
stopped and pushed the hair from her 
forehead and iooked straight before her 
trying to grasp the fact in all its signi- 
ficance. 


Most women would have been over- 
wheimed by the suddenness of the blow 
and the completeness of the ruin which 
bad overtaken her; but Cisire bad more 
strength of character than most women, 
and her experience and training had been 
peculiar. 

If she bad been born to the splendor of 
Court Regna she might indeed have been 
atterly crushed by the prospect of its loss; 
bot, as Mr. Sapiey had said, she had come 
to the Court a penniless giri, and that fact 
softened the blow. 

But it alee enabled her more easily to 
reniize what the change would mean. 
Though she had never been pufled-up by 
ber accession to wealth and place, she had 
valued both in a ressonable way. 

There is no woman alive, certainly no 
young and healthy girl, who does not pre- 
fer a palatial country mansion and a house 
in town to dingy lodgings; rich dreases 
and jewels to shabby genteel attire; horses 
and carrisges to aveat in a peany bus; a 
host of well-trained servants to smutty- 
faced siaves none at ali—titied and 
well-born friends to the companionship of 
the vuglar and ili bred. And it was just 
this difference, this terrible contrast 
tween wesith and poverty which she had 
now to face. 

It did not occur to 
Napley’s statement. She knew that he 
would not have made it if tt had not 
been abeaotutely true, And there was no 
probability in it; it was just what sucka 
man would ao. 

She remembered how entirely Lord 
Wharton had entrusted tusiness matters 
to this man; she herself had left every- 
thing in his hands, bad never asked how 
the money came which she had spent, 
without the lewst regard to the amount; 
had signed papers, without asking their 
im port. 

It wae more than probable that she had 
played into Mr. Sapley’s hands, and had, 
#0 to speak, beiped tio complete her own 
ruin. 

The biow was hard to bear, but the tact 
that Mordsant had dared to ask ber to 
marry him, that bis father bad proposed a 
bargain which would include her accept- 
ance of Mordaunt Saplev a4 «a husband, 
was still barderto endure. The thought 
made her cheek burn and brought tears to 
her smarting eyes. 

Only yesterday one of the noblest of 
men had asked berto be hia wife, had 
deemed her worthy to bear his name and 
title; and now, today, Mordaunt NSapley 
had dared to ineuit ber by standing 
and ecquiescing in bis father’s vile 
possi. 

W hat shouid she do? There was no one 
to whom #he could go for advice. Lord 
Chester occurred lo her, but she shrank 
from the mere thoughtof!f telling bim of 
the burmmiliation which had been inflicted 
upon her. 

Mra. Laxton was away; and even if she 
bad been at the Court, Ulaire felt that she 
could not bave told her. 

Mra. lLexton would Lave cotlered to share 
her slender purse with her, and Claire's 


or 


bee 


her to doubt Mr. 


by 
pre 


| proud natere recoiled from the charity 


The old man’s face worked, and he | 


eaghed incredulously. “Try her! 
her!’ he said, mockingly. 
*/ alike where money’s concerned ! 
Mark 


Try 
“Women are 
Bat, 
my words, it won't come to that. 


She'll take back her refusal to-morrow,and | 
| her, a peneioneron his bounty. She was 
living in bis house § Everything was his, 


secept you with a "Thank you sir!” 
Mordauyt shook his head again, but 
sid nothing, and the old man rome, slowly 
sod stiflly., “1 want to go home!’ he 
ad, with peevinl irritability. ‘‘i’m tired 
804 upmer; but, mind, I'll bave my way. 
Fatuer *he warries you or leaves the Court 
five ine your arm.”’ 
Par went slowly out of the house. On 
Trace Old Sapley stopped and looked 
"Pathe house; his deep set eyes travei- 
ME from end to end of it, as if he were 
Bloating over it. 
Pang nee ® servant,” he said, ina 
“eA "a “I will see you master before 
» Mordy,”’ 
Pre hip ang leftthe library she went 
stir } . herown room. Her heart was 
"K fast, her eyes were burning with 


r= etal indignation which Mr. Sap- 
y..  ament of her had aroused. 

mm ‘ating the fact that Mordaunt Sap- 

one s ned to offer the marriage 

= ~ ather had dared to threaten 

he pace "it DOr mind; but presentiy, 


with 


* Up and down the room, 


even of 40 clowe a friend. 

She bathed her hot face and sat 
determined to faesthe situation calmly. 
She must leave Court Keyna. 





down, | ; 
| window at Tt 


Every moment she remained there she | 


was,ae Mr. Sapley bad #0 brutally told 


the very chair in which she sat. 

The reflection caused her to rise trom it 
and pace (he room again, She must leave 
the Court at ones. She would go from it 
as she came, alone and friendiess. 

Nhe asked herself what money she pos- 
sessed. She had come to the Court with a 
few pounds in her pocket; she might lay 
claim to these. Lord Wharton had given 
her, at various times, on her birthday, 
and when she bad «aid or done something 


wulation is enough to swamp the | ber hands clasped in front of her, she be- | the pisinest and east @x pensive dres:, put 


the jewelry and a change of clothes Into a 
Gladstone bag, then she stood in the 
middle of the room, nerving herself for a 
last farewell of the place which she sud- 
denly di*eovered she loved better than she 
had ever suspected. 

With all its splendor it had been home 
to her. She had never fuliy realized the 
importance of ita possession; but now it 
bad gone from her she felt how good a 
thing it had been to be “mistress of Court 
Regna.”’ 

She went along the wide corridor, 
slowly, and looking at the pictures as she 
passed, step by step ehe descended the 
broad stairs. The light from the stained 
window fell in brilliant flecks upon the 
white statuary, upon the gleaming men in 
armor, upon the tattered flags suspended 
from the roof. 

The grandeur of it impressed her as it 
bad never done before; the inanimate ob 
jects seemed endowed with sense, and 
to be whispering to her with sad and 
mournful solemnity, the pregnant word, 
‘Farewell!’ 

Nhe entered the drawingroom and look- 
ed round at the magnificent decorations, 
the antique furniture, and the unique 
bric a brac which Lord Wharton had col 
lected from nearly every country under 
the sun. 

The richness of 
most been 
appreciated 


the apartment had al- 
unnoticed ty her before; she 

it now. From the drawing- 
room she went tnto the diningroom and 
looked at the carved panela, the painted 
ceiling, the great bronzes on their pedes- 
trais of black marble, the massive piste on 
the great oak sideboard. 

Then she went to the stable. The mare 
whinnied at ber approach, and as she put 
her armas roand tt# glossy neck it thrust its 
soft boee againet her cheek, as if it under- 
siood what had happened, and that this 
the tears that dropped upon ite neck, 
Claire's broken words of endearment and 
parting—meant good bya. 

She could searcely tear herself away 
from the bores which had been her loving 
companion on many « long and happy 
ride, for it was barder to part from it, this 
living thing that returned her love with a 
tenfold interest, than from all the grand- 
eurand lnxury, and stately magnificence 

- ? e 
of the Court. 

Her eyes were «til! full of tears as she re- 
entered the hall. Hier maid was passing, 
and Claire, with a movement of her band, 
stopped her. 

“] have packed # bag; it is in my 
room,” she said) “Will you ask one of 
the men to take it down to the «tation 7’ 

“You, mias,”’ said the maid. “Will you 
have the open carriage 7” 

“No, | will walk,” “aid Claire. 

The maid wae too weil trained to show 
noticed Claire's pal 
“Have yous hewd 
ache, “Shell {| bathe 
your head with eau de cologne, or get you 
a cup of tea?” 

The girl had always been kind to her 
for servant« can be kind as well as mi< 
tresses—and Claire was fondof her. It 
cost her a great effort to repress a” burst of 
tears. 

“No 
walk will do 
J do not 


her surprise, but «he 
lorand her red! eves 
“ald. 


mise 7°" whe 


“The 


up i 


no, thank you,’ «he said, 
I'am going 
know when I ashall te 


me genx. 
London 
brack.’’ 

She paused at the feast of tne #tairs and 
took 4 @overeign from her puree, ‘Sophia, 
Il saw a very pretts 


raxton. I 
t? 


ronnet in themilliner's« 
think it wiil suit 
you, will you “et 

The maid tloox the sovereign, and crim- 
soned with Claire burried 
upstairs out of hearing of her thanks. Nhe 
puton her out-door things, and then knelt 
beside the bed in which she should never 
sleep again. 

Then «he rome, slowly, with bent 
head, left the house. On the terrace #tepm 
she turned and looked back, aa Mr. Sap- 
ley had gone; but with whats 
emotion. 

She had to pas the 
abe looked at it with 
of unreality: it aimeost 


pieasa re, aud 


end 


old wing, and 
a curious feeling 
seered that the 


part which (ieraid Wayre had played in 


that pleased him, or when it suited his) 


humor, various articles of jewelry. 

These ashe felt she waa entitied to. The 
Wharton diamonds, the rare and costly 
g@ns, which had been left to her, were 
part end parcel cf the estate, and beionged 
to Mr. Sapiey, and would yo with the rent 


to pay the money owing to him. She 
would take nothing from the Court but 
the few with wi ' ate 
tered an‘ tis : kel« w hadi 96 
preset - 

Mme went her war rote iD hose 


her life was only 42 dream, and, as she re- 
called his words shoul the difference ip 


their station, murmared, “1 am a* poor as 


he, now—even poorer’’ She gianced at 
the cottage in which oid Mrs. Rurdon was 
crooning by the fire then entered the 
smallavenne which ied tothe station. 
Hhe had z {vay down it when 
Mordaunt Sats y arse tfrom « side 
pati hi wa walk y wit oor hea 
al ba] A at ¢ a! 
wea were & » < a met git a~ 
‘ were - a RY, 
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Pleasant thoughts, notwithstanding hbi« 
father’s recent intelligence. 

As be saw Claire, he started, and bis face 
grew red. Ciaire would have passed bim 
without any greeting, or, at most, a slight 
inclination of her head; bat he raised his 
hat and addressed her. 

“I am glad to meet you, Miss Sartoria,”’ 
he said. “I was coming up to the Coart in 
the hope that you would see me.” 

Claire looked straight before her; her 
face an impassive ss a statue's. 

“I wanted to assure you,” he went on, 
“once more, and with all the emphasise of 
which | am capabie, that antil my father 
spoke in the library just now I was quite 
ignorant ot-—of the state of affaire,. I beg 
you to believe this, Mies Sartoria, and to 
acquit me of any share in the—tranesc- 
tions which have resuited en disastrousty 
for you.” 

“I believe you,” she said. 

He iooked at her quickly with a gleem 
of hope in his eyes. “I can't tell you the 
relief those words bring to me!” he said. 
“I wish | could convinee you that not 
only bave I had no share in this business, 
but that I regret it—I regret it f”’ 

Claire said nothing in response to thin 

“I sbould also like to say how bitterly 
I regret that my father should heve—have 
used such language to you.”’ 

“Mr, Napley only spoke as his nature 
prompted him,” said Claire. 

Mordaunt bit bis lip. “I know! I 
know!" besald. ‘Bat Mies Martoris you 
will not panish me for hia offence?’ 

“I have no desire, no power to puniab 
you, Mr. Mordaunt,” she «aid. 

“Il have come to you, Miss Martoris, to 
make # proposal.”’ 

Claire's eyes began to flash. 

“1 beg you will not misunderstand me,”’ 
:@ said, reddening and looking down. “I 
have come to make a proposal of—s—e 
business nature.”’ 

“What is it?” 
coldly. 

“IT have been talking the matter over 
with my father —have endeavored to con- 
vince him, that your decision—your re 
fueal, is irrevocable.”’ 

“It is,” said Claire, as coldly as before 

He bit his jip again, snd shot «a 
gianceat her. “And | have pointed oat 
to him that thoogh we—he—may legally 
claim Court KRegna, it will be anjast to— 
to deprive you of the whote of your for- 
tune.’ 

“I have no fortune,” ssid Claire. “It 
seoms tbat nothing bas ever belonged to 
me; that Mr. Sapley really owned it aii." 

Mordaunt shuffled his feet on the 
ground. “| fear that it is #0,” he eaid. 
“Yos, | fear! For 1 need not say, Mise 
Nartoria, that if I had my way every 
penny should be restored to you. Bat 
you would not listen to this?’ 

Claire’s allence wae a sufficient assent 

“But though you will not consent 


said Claire, calmly, 


| this I truest that you will serept an offer cf 


income of « thousand a year. I bave 
went on, 


an 
putitat so small a sum," he 


| quickly; ‘because I felt that you would 


|) thank you for your 


different | 


not accopt of more.”’ 

“| cannot accept even that,” said Cisire. 
“It is a large sum, Mr. Mordsunt: bat 
even if it were one represente! by the 
erialiest coin of the reasim, my snewer 
would be the same. Your father reminded 
me that I had been a pensioner on his 
bounty, a recipient of his charity: do you 
think that lam one to remain in such se 
condition for one moment longer thes I 
can help, for one moment after my know!l- 
edge of the fact?’ 

“You visit my father’s sine upem 
head,” he seid, huskily. “Will you 
take tne money from me?’ 

“From you!" broke from (Claire; then 
she recovered comiocand of herself. “Mr. 
Mordaunt, no doubt you nhean weil i! 
intention. Bat you 
do not understand, tbat, though I were 
starving, lcould not aecepteven a crust 
of bread from your hand.” 

“| gee!” be said. “Your seorn of me isan 


my 
ner 


great.’’ 

‘Hay, rather, my seif respect.”’ 

lie looked at her from under his brows. 
“May 1 ask where you are going?’ he 
wali. 

“| donot grant your right © ask me, 


but Il wilitell you. I am lesving Court 
tegna—for ever!’ 
He started and [iftei his head “You 
are leaving Court Kegna— at ones TP’ 
‘“Atonce,”’ ahe «aid, very quietiy. **! 
have no right to remaio there Il have no 


wish to remain there -ander your father's 


roof.”’ 
He winced,as if sheha! etruck him 
Your pride carries yous og wey, View 
Wartorin he aaid 
aa “ ar e i he rem 
fa - ~ “a eh Mietied 





WANTING, 


BYrcd 





The new year has brought back the «am : 
Dicome, 
The Aalistes for the leas, 
he Diuebells aweet, and the cowellps | os 
And the pale anemone. 
And again with the golden fires of 
The woods ant groves are bri¢ht, 
And the same old songs the biackttrds ef 
In the apple orchards wihitt 


” 


Aud the dawns are bright and th 
futr 


Ase'erin the days of old 


And the fragrant hawthorn soente th 
and the goree te of burntahed ge 
and the wind has come o'er the south. 

From shores where the neretde 7 


Andas of old, do the umed lene 


dom their « 


terty 


wer litres stray 


fiere sean amber eon In 


the far 


I the sunset meet 


on we 


Where the bi 


i” tal 


Andt ' of the throstle y t 
lu le dclear and sweet 
4nd i waltanc watch, ae in days of 
the feed try «ting-tree 
" neve move mieere 
‘ nv «weetheart come to me 


lp 


Real or Ideal? 


HY tL. KR. 1 


N d story: nearly ato! 1 as the 

\ The story of a battere! rake . 
‘ young pirise en Tine eter {fa 
pure, Oeleious lignt Kit tle . ‘ 
ashes of a groee inaterialian Phe story 
that was a living, conatent poem tefore 
the days of poets; the story that « re 
main ng afier poets bav« €aeeci 
to be 


Common 
and yet a» 
mon pace, the same, yet a 
different. it telia y 
ing, (0 know beforehand the groundwork 


as tne sunset of the rainteow 
far removed from 
Alway* 


‘Tis nothing 


the eom 


"ay? 


vrapt? 


of the one or of the other. Everything 
centres in the lights and shadows 

Tin an interest of shifting eflects, 
eolored ylins pees, of glories that © me aod 
gO While you look; of checkered patches 


that are never still or s\ationary A thou- 
sand persons may see (his self same pic 
ture, vet no two see italike. The guise in 
which I, the write:, once saw It was this 

Thad agreat friend at Oxford, 
named Bertie Newton. He was a popula: 
man eertainiy the Leet 
popular ihere, We were a cliquey: 
lege, compact of many sete, Newaon, 
mirived to with them ari 
This was om account of bis marvelous ver 
salility, which made him the most whieiy 
sympathetic nature that | have ever come 
acroes, 

He wasa scholar, and on the frieucdliest 
possible terms with the smugs (a4 «6 « 


& tf ali 


in the coliege- 


fo 


ever, « be tn’ 


perior noodles stylet them) wh ‘ 
pored the acholars sets lie was an ath 
lete—that is to say, he was toewteratecy 


proficient at all Outdoor gaines—ar 
bail fellow well mot with all the mmeuibers 
of the athletic clique. He affected a preity 
taste in drese® anu coneorled often with the 
exqulsites 

tie was Inuch attached to cards and bi 


iards, and not infrequently tock the odds 


‘ 


about « horse This proctivity broug 
him into sympathy with the speortin 
clique, who usually referred to Hertie as 
“real good sort In aword, he was 


friendly with 


biked fit 


everybody, and everyinniys 


Idon’t think they could have helped 
tie was one of those fellows wt mre tai mele 
to be liked one of those ratures w hose 
sympatiy isout of all propertion to its 


proucenpee, and whose kindliness i« alr 

gether in exzoess of its gixn!l Judgment 
With brilliant abiiities and a ready wit, 

never exercised the 


tiously, nor the latter, in a 


he former preten- 


Inanher thal 


eould wound. He was impulsive, afte 
tionata, confidential 
His friends—that is to say, almost the 


whole college— were let into the sc et of 
bie little debts and diticulties; 
Vagancoes, his intoxications, 
With the Dons and the Proctors (and this 
did not, by any tisans, diminish 
viarity) he was always in scrapes 

Scarcely a week passed but a tine or a 


his extra 
bie amour 


his pop- 


gating fell upon his devoted head. His 
tutor despaired of him, vowed that it was 
useless to waste aliention upon such an 


unstable character, and predicted rnothi 
belterforhim than a “gulf in 
proaching *‘Moda.”’ 


1 


ay 


They held a college meeting—a conclave 


that, uniess he got a first, they should take 
away his acho arebip it then wante 
@igit weeks i the echoola Heset 1 . 
Dooks® day and ght and Dastere 


’ 


year's work 


At the end of it, be delightes his fellow 
undergraduates, who loved bim. and dis- 
mayed the Dona, who didn’t, by being 
placed in the first clasa. 

Later, the senior Fellow, a Leing who 
lived on Greek particles, and wore a strip- 
ed flannel shirt, without cuffs, anda yel- 
owlah collar, was, really quite mad about 
i. Two of bis particular proteges, who 
had eapped iike Trojans for eighteen 
months, who drank nothing stronger 
than coffee, norsmoked anything more 
«sly than shag—men who, by ail the 
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alec; that isto say, he earned on a local 
paper the least possible amount of money 
for the greatest possible amount of work. 
Bat he adhered to it, because bis life— 
out of pure recklessness and desperation— 
bad now Lecome so irregular that he could 
not endure avytbiug in the shape of office 


ties of regular hours. He didn’t—he told 


laws of right, deserved, and were worth, | 


thel: firetsa—only obtained seconds in the 
xan. 


And for that “flippant rake--toat—thbat 


esuckiog Alctblades’’ (as Lanter derig- | 
paied my friend) to beat them at their 
own game wastoo annoying for words. 
Herthe Newton had a bad time next term. 
lie wee «2 merked man—marked by the 
-aiiow, flanoel shiried Lanter, 


Every lide breach of discipline on Her- 


ties part was spotted, Every lecture ne 
kipped—a goodly number— was reiigious 
y eutered ty Lanter in his black book. 


Hut Lanter eaid nothing about (hem at the 


ine lie walted titi collections, Then, 


Berle s buge dismay (for he imagined 


sis delinquencies 1 ad not been observes ), 
ney were a roughl Op ageinst him, 

seccumulated they made an awfnu 

tar Tie aster of. tha college ue- 

ia aie i judgment in tremen cous 

4 lie tolled oul @ a#tring of réaily 

sontanp senlences ong, Clas*i al, ver- 

‘ j gist of them was that KBertic 

»! iid spend the ensuing term wiih bis 


me—care a curse what became of him. 

The Oxford debts stillclung round his 
neck —a millstone of which he could never 
get rid: and he was steeped to the eyes in 
dissipation and drink, wherein alone he 
found any relief from remorse and har- 
assing care. 

“Look at me,”’ be said, at the end of his 
narration, with a bard Jaungh. “You can 
eee whatl am. No need of a phrenologiet 
to read my character—eb? Weil, I have 
mace my ved, and must lie init. But the 
sooner I die in it, and rot out of this ani- 


| mal existence, the better for myseil and 
| every body concerned,”’ 


{ talked to him in as cheering a toneas! 
eould, | pressed help upon him, and, after 
a while induced him to accept a trifling 
loan from me. It wae only ativer, But 
he wouid take no more. 

«“] would not even take this fiom you, 
old man,” be sald. “But—but—I have a 
decent suit of clothea, anda shirt or two 


in—in pawn, and I should like toget them 
out in case 1 might happen to—to come 
across your people. I—I—couldn’t meet 
them like this, you know.”’ 

“Of course,” 1 said. “1 quite under- 
stand. Well, took here, Newton. Cet 
them out. And come ciné with us here 


to-morrow night—will you ?”’ 

God, Tiégartben!’’ he ex 
“I shouldn’t know bow to be- 
1—-l—naven't spoken to a lady for 


“1—l—good 
cialmed. 
have. 


| two years.’ 


“A | the more reason why you should 


| lose no Ume in renewing the habit now,” 


| | answered. 


frien is in the antry. 
t was the begioning of sorrows ‘or | 
mm Bertie bad lived considerabiy in ex- | 
“ss of bis means; and he had miauy 
creditors in Oxford, When be disappeared 
froin the college they took fright, linagin 
ing that be had vantshed for good; and 
down camealithbe bills upon him tu one 


fell swoop. 


Sugimonses tn the 


Court were issued fast aud thick againat 


pay the amounts ail 
and his father had not the 
Judgments ensucd 


thhita. lie could not 


na tuinute, 
means to heip Lim. 
Then executiona 
The turnoiture in Bertie’s roome in col- 
lege Wee seized by the Sheritl This was 
t Tne Dons beid another con- 


tix much 
méemoranduin, signed by 


viave “i al a 


those ss .emn fogies, was despatched to 
Bertie, equcsting him to remove his 
mae u the college books 

A private .etter from. the Master ac- 
com paoiel IL, advising Beruiie that unless 


he did this Linoseif the college (that is, 


the tr verning Body, who so styled them- 


Vice Chancellor's | 





‘Come, 1 refuse to let you 
og.” 

Il urged hius till be accepted, and then 
we perted. I watched him walk away, 
with a heavy heart. His shoulders were 
bent like an old man’s; his gait was sicuch- 
ing and feebie. It was the spiritiess bear- 
ing of enfeebled health and lost selt-re- 
spect. Yel remembered the time when 
Bertie Newton had carried himself with 
superb and almost princely air. 

He came the next evening to dine, as he 
bad promised. A tolerable suit of clothes, 
clean iimen, a recent shave, and candle 
light, uuade a distinct improvement in my 
poor friend's appearance. 

We were, purposely, not dressed, to 
Spare fim an embarrassineat; and my 
father and mother, who are the kindest 
scu.s to toe world, did all in their power 


| to put poor Newton at his ease. 


selves) would do it far him. Bertie re- | 
mosed bis tams. Thus ended his con- 
nec i "1 Com iora. 

set tagain for three or four 
ve Wii l next came across him—in 
a i . where tuy people had 
gene ” was 4h KOd at LNG change 
Wi es lane peace | his «Appearance 
ana Ss : IS L4ALCEeS, 

t iM & BeNUsOe, Gea Loy youngster, | 
be had sunk In &@ seCdy, Bhabby iman, 
hage and wasted—an 6nibodicd conse. 
juene .“ ould see, of lallure and reck- 
less iissipation. 1 stopped him, for be 
Was tryiug to siip past me in a shame 
fae f way, and insisted on his com- 

re aw.thie to have # chat 

bie en rreicounslideravly; Spoke of his 

as, i Kempl aAppexsrance 

biome r s iid lake DO denial Arh 
! sing that he sho it 
n, t presenta ¢ any 

‘ ars il faiuiliy he at inat con- 

Ser i 

> im, therefore, straight my 
privas a iithie garde@u rooul, wi ere | 
atnok snd ao ty writing —-and having 
provided him with @ cigar and Whiskey 


teoila, drew bim on to tell me the story 
experiences since be bad left Ox- 


ford 

I: was a sufficiently common one. And 
l need not Go more than repeat the out 
line, A poor father—angry [friends—no 


test! montals—overwhélming debts, 

Even Newton's briillant abilities could 
nol make ew suceessful start in the faes of 
these, more especially as he 
lacked all those—ehal! | 
eommercial?—qualities which 
to worldly success, 

A worse man of 


cons picu- 
vall them 
contribute 


oue y 


business, or a man that 


knew less of the valine of money,!1 have 
never come across, Add tothis a nature 
gene *, impuisive, confidential, and 
we ve before you one s! nply bound 
, . tuee * if 

ha succeeded me hed 

gone . worse . 
~ g4, and fm ~ 
alism. where ‘ 


The onlive other member of the party 
was itny cousin, Ejie,a young lady who 
lived with for a number of 
years, and whem I regarced very much 
in the light of asister. Strangers calied 
pretty and thought her demure and 

I knew rather better than that. 

She wae a8 iccorrigivie a little flirt as 
ever wore petticoats. Nota vulgar flirt of 
the giggling, forward type, but a very 
past milstress of the subtler refinements of 
She was hardly twenty; she 
Her face was as inno- 


bad is how 


her 


soy. 


the art 
looked younger. 


cent a8 4 child’s-a very guarantee of art- 
ess stinplicity. Noone would ever have 
guessec ber charecter from ber looks, 

] oO not neéan to say that she was a 


bad besried girl, She was simply a flirt, 


w ine ft not help berself, and when she 
found herself! next to Bertie Newton at 
ftinuer, she began to €xercise ber charms 
upen bim with ber usual artless and un- 
conscious afr. | smiled to myself as I 
watched her 

Poor Bertie—spiritiess, broken, blase, 


Was nota very promising subject for flir- 
lation. He treated my consin with ex 
treme courtesy and politeness, but he evi- 
dently cic pot peresive that Edie was try- 
ing to flirt with him, and if he had, I am 
sure he woald not bave had the heart to 
respond to her advances, 

! was afraid that he had found the even- 
ing rather siow, and s> ! toid him, when | 
wished bia: good night at the gate, 

He caught my band aud grasped it with 
an snergy that made me wince. 

“Slow? Great heaven, Tregarthen, you 
do not realize what this evening has been 
to me! Some people might call heayen 
slow; I don’t.” 

Hits voice shook with emotion; I knew, 
despite the dark nesa, 


that his eyes were 


fnliottears. He wrung my hand again, 
then turned and hurried away. 

* ave been my far y 

ave 4 _ 
erta é 














———— 
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slouching and splriliess, and he OO ined 
feel the ground with a firmer tread. » 
I saw much of Bertie during 

few weeks. My father, dear oid hee 
I bad agreed that we would studiouniy 
keep the poor fellow within the aphere of 
better influencss, unt:! we had done some. 
thing to keep him out of tne mire, and ast 
bim again upon his legs. 


My work rather suffered. For, instead 
of burning the midnight oll over my MSS. 
[ bernt the midnight beoccy in converss. 
tion with Newton, However, it was aii in 
the way of friendship; and I am bound to 


Ones night Bertie was very silent and 
prececupied, For an hour he scarcely 
spoke, but puffed his pipe meditatively 

J 
witn balf closed eyes, smiling softly te 
himself now and again, as though he were 
involved in some pleasant dream. 

At iength he turned to me, and apropos 
of nothing, asked : ; 

““Tregurthen, if you were asked to gives 
verbal portrait of your cousin, how would 
you describe her?’ 

**Realiy,” I said, quite taken aback by 
the unex; ected question. ‘I hardly know. 
i should say—er—that she’s—er—rather 
nice looking, and—er—not a bad sort of 
girl in her way, you know, and——” 

‘Rather nice looking ? Not a baa sort of 
girl in her way ?” he broke in, with an ex- 
cited energy, tor which I wasat a ices w 
account, ‘‘Look here, Tregarthen, are you 
blind cr am I?” 

“Neither, | hops, my dear fellow. What 
do you méan ?” 

“You have given your description. Will 
you listen while I give mine?” 

“By all means,” I answered, wondering 
at what he was driving. 

“Let me touch upon myself, fora mo 
ment, first,” be said. ‘When you found 
més month ago, old man, | was iost, hope 
less, dead. I wasa swine, wailowing in 
filth. To everything, save swinish appe 
tites, | was numb, unconscious. God had 
gone out for mée—was extinguished—had 
no existence. | lcoked at the sun, the stars; 
Icouid uct see Him. I looked at the 
world of nature, the world of haman life; 
I could not see Him. | looked into the 
Bible; | could not find Him. He was not 
He had gone cut. | wallowed deeper in 
the slime. i cared for nothing. I sue 
cnmbled to grosaness. The monster, who 
had blinded, now began to chcke me. | 
was passive, indifferent, torpid. 1 was 
then—then, Tregarthen, that the God 
whom I had never thought to see again, 
revealed His presence to me. | saw Him 
ciearly, in an Inetant, and I saw Him in— 
yes, yes, I may call her so, for now—in 
Edith’s eyes,’”’ 

He spoke with the fervor of a rapt ¢2- 
thusiast. A strange light shone upon bis 
face. 1 listened to him with astonishment 
To me, who knew her so weil, bis idealiza- 
tion of Edie sounded positively grotesque. 
I supposed him, for the time, to be balf 
demented. 

Hie noticed my expression. 
answered my thought. 

“No, no, Tregarthen. I am not mad. | 
am not blind. My eyes are wide opeo— 
wider far than yours, You only see ber 
as she seems. 1 can see her as she is; aD 
ange!, 8 radiantangel, in whose sinless 
face shines the love and pity of the living 
God. * * * You have heard of people 
being ‘fey,’ Tregarthen? And I Gare say 
bave often scoffed at the idea. I have. Bat 
I have ‘ately learned better. 

“I know that consciousness of death at 
hand can be mysteriously conveyed; tor lt 
ia conveyed to me now. I know that tnose 
to whom itis conveyed then *%6¢ thing® 
clearly, withont disguise; for 1 see thing* 
clearly now. 

“I see the all-merciful beaming upou Me 
through her eyes; I bear Lis voice !a hers, 
calling meto hope and Heaven. My @* 


At last, he 


| terial grossness ie fading—fading #w*' 


back. 


f the air, 


and | myself am like a spirit 
: and—H 


rising, :ising, rising; and her b 


band—is ever beckoning above.” 
ile be 


He had risen from his chair Ww 
spoke, and spread his arms poare. 
Almost before he had finished, be utter" 
a sharp, short cry, and, with 8 £*! -_ 
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wwhat ie the matter? | What is it?’’ I ex- 
claimed, springing torward in alarm. 
culties seemed to have become suddenly 
jased 1 do not think that he heard my 
pestion, or even noticed my presence. 
wie eyes were turned upward—fixed in a 
bright and burning gez® 

«[ook,” he murmured. “Listen! She 
peskons! Shecalla, I am rising—rising 


one last word waa 80 faint that I scarcely 
caughtit He gave another Then 
his head fell forward on his breast, and in 
his eyes, NOW bent upon the ground, the 
burning light grew dim and died away. 
A minute before I had thought of run- 
ning for a doctor; but now | saw that there 
was no need to hurry. 

The truth was evident beyond a doubt. 
The material groseness had faded from 
my friend; but he himeelf, I knew, had 
om. * * ” J 

Edie had gone to bed. And we did not 
think it necessary to rouse ber that night 
for the purpose of telling her the tragic 
event which had just happened. But she 
met me early next morning in the garden, 
where | was strolling to refresh my ex- 
cited brain with the cool air; and seeing 
that she had as yet heard nothing of poor 
Newton’s sudden end, | perved myself to 
break the intelligence to her as gently as 
I could. 

Before | bad made up my mind how to 
begin, she started conversing with me. 
“Jack,” she said, ‘I’m so glad to find you 
here alone. | have been wishing for a 
word with you. itis about yoar friend, 
Mr. Newton. 1 don’t want you to ask 
him here again just at present, please. 

“He—be—weil, lately he has seemed to 
develop a—hem—a grande passion for 
your humble servrnt, and though | don’t 
desire to hurt the poor young man's feel- 
ings by being rade to him, | tell you 
trankly | could not stand him in that 
capecity at any price 

“He just did for flirting with when there 
was no one better at hand. But even as 
such, he isn’t worth a great deal. Besides, 
he looks so disreputable, and smelis so of 
tobacco—faugh!—that altogether—Hilloa, 
Jack, what's the matter?’’ 

1 turned away, without answering, and 
hurried toward tbe house. I could not 
bearto hear more in such a strain just 
then. * * * So this was the radiant 
angel, in whose sinle+s face shone the love 
and pity of the living God, and whose 
band had beckoned the prodigal up to 
hope and heaven? 

And it was thia to be “fey’’—to see 
things asthey are? As they are! * * * 
Weil, after ail, Bertie may not have been 
sowrong. For in the fancy that can re- 
store and beautify there may b3—who 
knows?—more of the eternal realities, than 
in the fact whose only influence is to soil 
and degrade. 





HOW MONEY IS COINED. 





TITHOUT doubt the Government 

\\ (tlices of Washington are but lit- 

ue understood. In every depart- 

ment is hidden a fund of useful informa- 

tion to reward the researches of the 

student or ecientist, unearthing treasures 
not to be found elsewhere. 

There is magic in the very word 
“money,”’ and the tingle and jingle and 
real brightness of goid coina make one 
long to touch them, even if possession is 
denied; and these gold coins are subjected 
to an €xamination that would shame the 
most rigid civil service code, betore they 
‘re put in circulation. 

Way op in the top floor of the Treasury 
Building Dr. Whitehead, a graduate of 
the Lehigh University, and an accom- 
plished chemist, mutilates the beautifal 
Seld pieces with a reckless cruelty that 
makes 4 poor man weep, yet these tests 
sre made to prove beyond adoubt that the 
coins are Upto the standard provided by 
law before they leave the mint. 

beens director of the Mint has his office in 
the United States Treasury building, and 
aa. general supervision of ail the 

and assay offices in the country. 

e8@ aretour in number, and are lo- 
prong ag Philadelphia, San Francisco, Car- 
y, and New Orleans. The first two 

saly are now in operation. 
A. > “irector prescribes the rules govern- 
mn be mints and assay Offices, regulates 
® distribution of silver coin, and the 


Char 
h Kes to be collected of depositors. 
Business ac. 


8Peetior 
the an, 07 the purchase of bullion and 
. S0tment of 1 
OF ils Colmage are made by 
the director S ” 
Rach mir 

2m i under the personal super 

Vision of a . 


““perintendent, who receives 


ounts are subject to hig in- | 





the bullion, makes appointments, and at- 
tendsto all the business connected with 
the mint 

The other officers are‘he refiner, who 
separates the base metalsfrom the gold 
and silver, manufactures it into ingots, 
which are bars of standard metal ready to 
be rolled into strips from which the bianks 
are punched. These bianks are the smooth, 
round coins before they are stam ped. 

The coiner takes the ingots, and does 
the rolling and ptnching. The bianks 
which are punched are then adjusted by 
ladies, who take each and weigh it in a 
sensitive ecale, and sbonid the slightest 
deviation from standard weight be per- 
ceptible, if in excess, it is remedied by fil- 
ing; if below the standard weight, it ia re- 
rolled and punched. 

After adjusting, these blanks ere sealed 
in iron boxes an: heated to a red heat, in 
order to soften them to take the impress- 
iop of the dies. The blankets are now 
given to the ladies in charge of the press, 
who feed them into a tube, from which 
they pass one by one under a powerful 
hammer. 

Where the coin rests is the die for the 
reverse side; on the end of the hammer is 
the main die; with one blow the coin is 
stamped and passes to the receptacia, giv 
ing place for the next. 

After leaving the press the coins are 
passed over an automatic weighing ma 
chine, which separates them into light and 
heavy. In making a delivery of coin to 
the superintendent the coiner takes one- 
half of the weight trom the light and one 
half from the heavy to equalize the errore 
in weight. 

In fineness the gold coins are allowed to 
vary from .901 to.s99, the siiver coins 
from .903 to .847. Silver coins may weikh 
one grain anda haif above or below the 
standard—that is, a silver dollar at stand- 
ard weight weighs 4125 grains; it may 
weigh and yet be correct 414 or 411 araina 

With gold coins the limit cf tolerance 
for eagles and double ea.les is one haif 
grain above or below, and in the case of 
smaller coins one-fourth grain above or 
below the standard weight. 

The goid coin comes to the mint from 
mines either as gold dustor in bara, and 
much is also received from Jewelers. They 
melt, assay, and pay forit. Itis then re 
fined in order to separate the copper, gold, 
and silver; when the pure golc is obtained 
10 per cent. of copper is added and manu 
factured into coin. 

When the coiuer makesa delivery of 
coin (which usuaily amounts to about a 
quarter of a million dojlars) to ihe super- 
intendent of the mint, two pieces are taken 
and numbered, to locate the delivery to 
which they belong, and then are sent to 
the Director of the Mint for special assay. 

The assayer reportsas to weight and 
fineness, and if correct the coins are iasued 
from the mint for circulation; if found not 
to beup to the standard they must be 
melted and recoined. 

If the coins are gold, afier being weizbed 
a piece is cut from each one by a machine 
especially provided for that purpose, 

Each of these pieces is rolled to the 
thickness of a visiting card, then on a de:i- 
cate scal6é one halfofag.ammeis weighed; 
this is wrepped in a sheet of pure tead an 
inch and a half wide and three inches long, 
weighing five grains, and to the whole is 
added one and a balf grains of sii ver. 

This is wrapped in the form of a litte 
ball and placed in a small crucible made 
of the sushes of bones, which been 
brought to a white beat in a small furnace, 
cailed a cupelling furnace. 

This furnace is heated by gas,and can 
be raised to a temperature sufficient to 
meit gold. ‘The assay remains in this far- 


has 


over its surface, combines with the lead, 
forming a fusible oxide called litharge. 

The little bone-asb crucible has a pecu 
liar property of absorbing this oxide, asa 
blotting paper takes up ink. While the 
lead is removed, the base métala, such ax 
copper, are also Oxidized and dissolved in 
the oxide of lead and taken into the cupe! 
with it, leaving a button of pure gold and 
silver, as neither of these metais are af 
fected by oxygen. 

The cupels containing the buttons are 
now taken from the furnace, and, alter 
beg hammed fiat, are roiled into thin 
strips; these are s* fiened by heating to a 
red heat and rolled into little hollow rolls 
called cornets. 





Each of these cornets is piaced into 
separate compartments of a ihe atl 
nut tray and the tray - aced in a 
argo pialinug Lisl ntaining 
acid, which dissolves the sliver ea ving 

the pure gold a dark brown color, and In 





a spongy condition, while preserving its 
original form. 

lt is then thoroughly washed by immer. 
sion into water several times, dried and 
heated to a bright red heat, when the cor. 
nets become bright and solid, and are 
ready to be weighed. The assayer now 
places the cornet of nearly pure gold on 
the balance and notes ite weight. 

Each milligramme represents one point 
in one thousand in fineness; that ia, if 1,000 
parts of gold were taken for an assay, the 
cornet from the coin of standard fineness 
should weigh . 900. 

As these cornets are not absolute.s pure 
goid, it being impossible to entirely re 
move the silver by boiling in nitric acid, a 
test assay called a ‘‘proof” is made of pure 
gold, and undergoes all the operations to 
which the assay from the coin is subjected, 
and a comparison of the weight of this 
“proof” when itis returned to the scale 
gives the amount of correction necesvary 
to reduce the cornets to pure gold. 
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THER VENKRABLE QUEEN.— Victoria has 
found queenhood a very profitanle calling. 
Figures for fifty nine years of her reign 
show thatthe British people have given 
ber under the name of civil list expendi 
tures $110,275.000. In addition to this vast 
total, $48,676,765 bas been expended for the 
maintenance of seventeen royal reaid- 
ences, stables and the like. 

The total direct expenditure of the 
queen alone is $154 951,765, or over $1,800. 
00 a year. There is at this datean annual 
expenditure in addition for other members 
of the royal family of $1,300,000, 

The thrifty old lady who has this vast 
income at her disposal haa taken care to 
“make hay while the sun shines," 

Of course, the money has been voted to 
enable her to keep up the ornamental 
state considered necessary for a royal posi- 
tion, 

But itis justthis she does notdo A 
peculiar factin illustration of her pru- 
dence is seen in the non-probating of her 
husband’s will. Heis known to have left 
a larxe fortune. 

The English treasury has never been in- 
creased by the legacy tax due from the er- 
tate of “Albert the Good,’”’ who shouid 
have been named Albert the Prudent 

It bas been commonly considered in 
Great Britain asa matter of good policy 
forthe monarch notto bethe owner of 
private estates. Victoria, besides valuable 
continental property, is the owner of three 
estates in the United Kingdom. 

They are Balmoral, in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland; Osborne House, Isie of Wight, 
Hampshire; and Charlemont, Surrey. 
They embrace 5,561 acres, with a rental 
value a year of $27,805. At twenty years’ 
purchase that wouid be $556,100. In fact, 
they are worth double that amount. 

Queen Victoria, they say, has her little 
superstitions. She believes that articles 
made by blind persons bring gow! luck; 
that spilling saii crise gs bad luck; and she 
would probably not give sixpence for her 
kingdom if by any untoward chanc® thir 


| teen persons happened to sit at the royal 


dinner table. 

She has her pet dislikes, too, and among 
these is a hearty detestation of nicknames; 
anoiher is an antipathy as tothe smell of 
furs, particularly of sealskins. 

She wears three rings whic: she has 
never removod—her wedding ring, a littie 
enamel ring with a small diamond center, 
which the Prince Consort gave ber whea 
she was ouly 15 years old, and ber engage- 
ment ring, which isin the form of a ser- 
pent of emeraids, 

She wears also a bracelet from which is 
s sponded | daré not say how many littie 
lockieta How many grand and great 
grandchildren has she? Well, the pum- 
ber is the number of the locketsa, and the 
locke:s keep increasing. 

A collection of photographs which is 
probably the largest in Europe, and un- 


| doubtedly the most interesting, Is possess 


nace about fifteen minutes, during which | 
time the oxygen of the air, which passes | 


| on, 


ed by the queen, and distributed among 
her various homes, 

Her majesty has often lent paintings 
from her several casties for public exhibi- 
If her photographic cotiection could 


| be exhibited it would attract widespread 


attention, and would be one of the most 


| interesting features of a London season. 


The collection dates back from the very 
birih of photography, and it comprises 
portraits, landscapes, views of historic 
landinarks, and of mostof the principal 
events of the Victoriaera. It is a col- 
lection that wili in the future be of im- 


men-6 utility, ag it is now of great value. 
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INNOCENT ABKOAD.—Hée was a German 
student, and this was (theietter he ad 
dressed to his uncie, ‘Dear uncle—A very 
strange thing bappened yesterday. l 
went to see a friend of minéat the bank, 
who knows your handwriting very well, 
and he thought you were ill, as | had not 


lately presented any checks signed by 
you. lie begs (o be remembered Ww y 
as alse go i; af y i might iet my ! 
see your signature again if you ar 
my, you migi send a Diank heck 
i wili fill i n ¥ ira affectionately 
KAR 
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Scientific and Useful, 





Tus New Warou.—The new watch ts 
to have a phonograph cylinder hidden 
away, and at the bour and at each quarter 
of an hour a tiny voles will be heard giv- 
ing you the exact time. You will simply 
touch a spring, hold the watch to your 
ear, and the little fairy on the inside will 
whisper the hour. 

SounD MRBASUREMENT.—A novelty tn 
scientific research is the means by which 
wind may be measured by its sound. The 
whistling of the wind as it crosses a wire 
varies with the velocity, and this can be 
computed from the pitch of the note ob. 
served in case of a given diameter of wire, 
and for a given alr temperature. 

MALACHITE. —Artificial malachite which 
is susceptible of a fine polish is made by 
precipitating a solution of sulphate of 


Loopper in the cold by carbonate of soda or 


of potash, The precip: ate, which is vol- 
uminous, should be washed and cried and 
made into a paste with plaster-o! Paria and 
water. Allow the composition to harden, 

TACKS —In s0me@ paris of the country 
there are malicious persons who throw 
tacks in the roadway to aunoy bicycle 
riders by perforating the poeumatic tires. 
Te meet this dificalty it has been pro- 
pored to attach a magnet tn front of the 
forward wheel, with the object of picking 
ing up the tacks as the machine rolls 
along. 

Irons —Nmoothing irons were first ased 
in France, and are suppored to bave been 
a French invention, being introduced in 
the sixteenth century. After the intro 
deectou of starch, |inens were first made 
smooth by pressure, being starehed and 
placed between two boarda, This being 
found not to give the best resulta, resort 
was next had to pressure with a cold fat- 
iron, and finally the tron was heated to 
impart the polish now considered in- 
dispensable. 





Farm and Barden. 


SuNFLOW ERs. —Sunflower cake has been 
found, especially in Kussia, one of the 
best auxiliary cattle foods 

Suger.—The lands beat adapted to 
sheep are high plateaus or rolling fields, 
Sheep are more subject to disease on lower 
levela, and are not 80 well adapted toa 
warm, moist atmosphero as to the rarer 
and dryer air of the uplands. Marshy 
ground bas a tendeacy to bring on foot rot 
and aindre: diseases, 

Foot-RoT.—Foot-rot in sheep has de- 
terred many farmers from keeping large 
flocka. Itmay always be traced to damp 
ground. Where hillrides are given over 
to sheep foot rot seldom appears, Lack of 
shelter is also disease, for 
when a sheep takes cold it seems to re 
cover very slowly. 

Goop Srock.—In this land of abundant 
and cheap food we have only to raise good 
high grades of stock and feed them the 


a sOUTCe of 





| thrust them 


products of our field« to obtain a profit. 
The English breeder must look closer to 
detaila, must buy much of bis seed, and 
eonsider ite nanurial valas; bul we lose 
all our labor and our profit if we feed poor 
stock. Millions are doing that, bowever. 

SrrRouTep PoTatToKa --The 
sider the sprouted potato as unfit for food. 
To prevent sprouting, they wash the pote 
toes, taking care not to break the skin, 
They then put them into bags of net and 
into boiling water, keeping 
them there four seconds. A* s00n as with- 
drawn, the potatoes are spread on boards 
until weil dried off, when they are stored 
in a dry dark room, made a8 nearly air 
tight ae possible, Potatoes 40 treated will 


not sprout. 


French con 


Tuk ORCHARD —In setting cut an or 
ebard extreinely rich soil is neither profit 
able nor lo be desired if iteoulid be made 
rich without expense Most young or- 
chards in the first few years grow too fast 


and make wood atthe expense of fruit. If 
the farmier thinks the soi! not rich enough, 
he iz apt to manure the young trees with 
stabie manure, This only riake: matters 
worse. W bat is needed tn most long cul 
tivated lands is a larger supply of the 
mineral fertilizers (hat promote frait pro 
duction 
OO 
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The Matter of Fgolsm. 

By egoism we mean that habit of 
thought which causes a man to judge 
every question primarily as it affects 
himeelf, instinctively to set himself up 
as the all-important part of the un- 
verse, and so to lose sight of the just 
proportion of things. “Egoism is not 
necessarily violently selfieh, as the world 
understands selfishness—that is, it 
not perforce grasping and mean, but, 
whether it be generous or grudying, it 
is marked by insatiable self-conceit. 

This disease of egoism attacks weakly 
natures in every stage of education or 
of civilization, Of late—and this is the 
phase of the subject that has forced it 
on our attention—it has burst out into 
the grossest possible forms among un- 
evenly-balanced minds, until it almost 
seome as if there were a popular senti- 
ment among certain classes bolstering 
up egoism of the wildest kind. 

Hardly a week passes without the 
newspapers reporting the case of some 
young fellow who is friendly or .perhaps 
engaged toa girl, and for some reason 
or other finds himself in danger of 
losing her, the most probable explana- 
tion being that her preference for him 
is on the wane. 

The man proceeds to show his over- 
weening conceit, his total disregard of 
the woman's view of the question, his 
want of love or even of common care 
for her, and his overmastering sensitive- 
nesa with regard to his contemptible 
self by attempting a violent injury of 
his sweetheart, or even by taking her 
life. Here we get the very climax of 
egolam—the plain proof that it is a 
loathsome disease. These wretched men 
do not perceive how they are eaten up 
by the grossest form of mean conceit. 

Formerly the man who was ousted 
from a woman’s favor by a rival sought 
out his competitor and settled the quar- 
rel with him. It was a rough method 
of expending superfluous feeling, but, 
at any rate, it was manly and danger 
ous. What would the men of old have 
thought of the puling louts who, when 
they fall behind in love, turn upon the 
woman for vengeance 

Common sense and real greatness te}! 
a very different story from that which is 
thrust upon the world by the brute 
selfishness of the coarse tyrant who 
cannot think, and by the fnicking in- 
trospection of the poets who think too 
much. The power of sinking personal- 
ity entirely, of forgetting their own 
being and of living only in their work, 
hae characterized all the men whom we 
can truly call great. 

The great inventors have all been 
men who have buried their personality 


18 





in their work, who have been absorbed | 


in it, have lived with it. The men of 
ecience have had the same disregard of 
self and love of an outside object. 

The great travelers and men of ac- 


tion, whose power of character has 
carried them aafely through untold 
dangers nave Nearly always beer re 
tiring men, think anything ra < 
than their a : it and fec . 


| tailure 
| least 


It is not they who have sought the | 
cheap notoriety of the fugitive para- 
graph. 

In many instances they have not been 
able to understand why the world 
should be interested in them. They 
could understand an interest in their 
work, but, as for themselves, they were 
only in their own eyes instruments for 
achieving a purpose. While people at 
home were thinking of the man and of 
the reception he would have if he re- 
turned, he apparently had no similar 
care for the personal view of his suc- 
cess, Dut desired only to finish the task | 
he bad in hand. 

Everywhere one meets with the same 
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broad distinction among men. There is 
the class that is intent upon its duty, 
that finds ite full reward in the thought, | 
“This thing have I done, and its in- | 
fluence will remain;’’ and there is the | 
class that longs to be looked at, yearns 
to be talked about, and that is for ever 
turning interested eyes upon its own 
pettiness, and wondering what passing 
impression it is making on the world. 
The egoist in his lowest stage be- 
comes 80 hungry for an ackuowledg- 
ment of his own attractions that he will 
piay the fool if only he can secure the 
notice that he loves. This foible of the 
age, this disease of egoism, has been 
fostered not a little by the readiness 


with which newspapers have traded 
upon it. 
If we omit a score of politicians, a 


score of writers, and a score of artists 
of various kinds who are men of genu- 
tne distinction, and whose work natur- 
ally brings them before the public be- 
cause it is multiplied ten-thousandfoid 
by the Press, we shall find that the 
bulk of the remaining Press-praise—the 
arranged ‘‘pufling’’ that is so common 
—is lavished upon people who wish to 
be praised but whose work docs not tell 
its own story without advertisement, 
No doubt a large part of the no- 
toriety-seeking of the present day is a | 
matter of business; but mo small share | 


| end. 


| love of agreeing; neither is actuated by 


. p ! 
is due 80 Vanity—sheer vanily—and in- 


dulgence of the weakly vice of egoiam 
from which the ill-balanced 
rotic increasingly suffer. 


aud neu- 


_formed and carried out, every time a 
| diflicult duty is accomplished, the power 


It is curious that it should be so hard | 


for people to put away the temptation 


lo appear more important than they | 


really are. Do they in very truth suffer 


fron: illusions? A man may preserve 
his self-respect to the full and yet 
surely be perfectly clear as to his own 


insignificance. Ile may know that he 
is not particularly clever, that he is not 
indispensable to anybody, that there is 
no reason why the world should trouble 


itself about his personality particularly, 


und yet that while he does his duty in | 


a modest he has 
shame. 

That should be the spirit of every one 
of us; and, if it were, 


no more puling conceit 


way no cause for 


we should have 
trying to strut 
before the world and put on an heroic or 
even a tragic mien, 

lnstead of thinking of their place 
amidst mankind in this simple common- 
sense way, and on with their 
work and living without any further 
bother or self-torture, no smal: number 
of people who are cankered by the dis- 
ease Of egoism are always fretting and 
fuming, and thinking of themselves and 
weighing their own petty existences in 


going 


kind. 


| ently they may be employed, there is a 
| bond of union which binds them one to 


| purged of 


| even with pleasure. 


Possibly some share of the blame for | 


this mistaken view of lite reats on the an- 
cient proverb, *‘Know thyselt.”” While 


it is essential to success to know man- | 


kind, the student of the world who be- 
gins with a too-anxious desire to know 
himself is most likely to slip into abject 

because he has cultivated that | 
manly of habite—introspection, 
which cannot be long continued without 
passing into a sickly egoism. 


ee 


LIFE appears to me to be too short 
1 HDUrsing, AMimMosity or regis 
o Ww "8 Weare, and must be 
eand a burdened with Tauits ip thi. 


| performs. 


world; but the time will 


come 80 attuned to the disposition that 
the scale against all the rest of man- | ” 








soon come wher | 
I trust we shall put them off in putting | 
off corruptible bodies, when debase- 

ment and sin will fall from us with this | 
cumbrous frame of flesh, and only the | 
spark will remain—the impalpable prin- | 
ciple of life and thought, pure as when 
it left the Creator to inspire the crea- 
ture; whence it came it will return, per- 
haps to pass through gradations of 
glory, from the pale human soul to 
brighten to the seraph. Itis a creed in 
which I delight, to which I cling. It 
makes eternity a rest, a mighty bome, 
not a terror and an abyss. Besides, 
with this creed revenge never worries | 
my heart, degradation never too deeply | 
disguets me, injustice never crushes me | 
too low. I live in calm, looking to the 





IT is a great satisfaction at the close 


ot life to be able to look back upon the 


years that are past, and to feel that you | 
have lived not ior yourself alone, but | 
that you have been useful to others. | 
You may be assured, also, that the, 
same feeling is a source of comfort and 
happiness at any period of life. Noth- | 
ing in this world is so good as useful- | 
ness. It binds your fellow-creatures to 
you, and you to them; it tends to the 
improvement of your own character, 
and it gives you a real importance in 
society, much beyond what any arti- 
ficial station can bestow. 

THose who contradict everything, 
and those who. assent to everything, | 
Opposite as they seem to each other, are | 
alike in their disloyalty to truth and | 
simplicity. One opposes from the love | 
of Opposing, the othor agrees from the 


the pure and unsullied love of truth. 
Yet this is the one element which is es- 
sential to all good conversation. No 
eloquence cau compensate for its ab- 
sence, nO yifls, graces, or sympathies 
can make it superftlucus 

EVERY time a selfish impuise is re- 
sisted, every time a good purpose is 


to do the same in the future is strength- 
ened and stored up; and this steady in- 
crease of moral force is what forms the 
sterling and trustworthy character. 

“IT is the type of eternal treth,”’ 
says John Kuskin, “‘that the soul’s 
armor is never weil set to the heart un- 
less a woman’s hand has braced it, and 
it is only when she braces it loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails.” 


ONCE let a grand molive-power sway 
a number of men, and, however differ- 





another. 
Makes 1 


It is a “*touch of nature which | 
he whole worid kin.”’ 


‘Lule mind is never right but when at 
peace with itself; the soul in heaven 
while it the flesh, if it be | 
its natural corruptions and 
taken up with divine thoughts and con- 
templations. 


is 
even 


} 
is 


in 


MANY an act of duty or self sacritice, 
at first sight supposed to be impossible, 
has, by continued contemplation, be- 


it has been performed with ease and 


No one who contentedly remains ig- 
norant and thoughtless has any right to 
piume himself upon being a good and 
moral man, whatever or however pum- | 
erous be the virtuous actions which he 





ALL brave men love—for he only is 
brave who has affections to fight for, 
whether in the daily battle of life or 


in 
physical contests. 
ADVICE, ke 8 a e softer falis 
tine nyver it adwe an the leeper 
it Sinks into the min 


, Sour buttermilk, 


| rious fevers occur in many of the 
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P. V,—Fat is removed from bones by 
steeping them in hot turpentine. Po ltehed 
bone turnings may be colored red, mauve, and 
with similar tints, very permanently, with 
avy of the new aniline colors. 

L 8S —Uarboiic acid is not Used as 4 skm 
cosmetic, but as a disinfectant and purifier 
bran water, rose-water, 
lemon juice and glycerine all vend to remove 
sun-tan and freckles, 


LauRa.—Jael was @ Biblical character 
the wife of Heber the Kenite, prinetpaily 
noted for killing Sisera, the commander ot 
the army of Jabin, a Canaanitish king, who 
oppressed the Israelites. The whole affair is 
detatied in the fourth and fifth chapter 
Judges. 


E. 8S. H —Ormoz i« a emali island at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. In the sixteenth 
century, when the Portuguese were the greas 
traders with the East, they took posseasion of 
this barren little tsland, and made it the great 
piace of exchange for the products of Europe 
and Asia. I¢ is to this period of its prosperity 
that Milton refers. 


G. K.—Fiour, plaster of Paris, and even 
mar ble-dust, are said to be extensively used 
in the manufacture of cheap confectionery. 
The first mentioned substance, however, does 
not exercise any bad effects upon the human 
system, but the other articles are highly dele 


| terious, being sure to produce indigestion, ta- 


flam mation, and other stomach troubles. 

NEIGHBOR —No, you have no remedy; 
your neighbor has a perfect right to let ber 
children play in the garden, and ff you ebject 
to the noise they make, it is for you to choose 
some quieter spot to live. Probably you will 
not be so much annoyed as the cold weather 
comes ou, however, as they are not likely to 
play so much out of doors, 


A ARTIST.—The tymbols engravet upon 


| the feet of old chalices and the monvu ental 


brasses are shortly thus: St. John—an eagle, 
typical of bis foresight and bold style; St 
Matthew—the angel's face, with wings, to 


| typify a witness; 5t. Luke—the bull's head, 


that is, the mundane or earthly relation of the 
writer, as well as of his strength and force: 
and St. Mark—the lion, symbolical of bold 
ness, daring, and constancy for the faith. 
These symbols are very old, and ef Byzantine 
origin. 

K+ THER. — It is known that the Chinese, 
as early as 969 A. D., fastened rockets to their 
arrows, that the latter might be thrown to a 
yreater distance. This, however, was not the 
real origin of the use of gunpowder with pro 
jectiles—gunpowder artillery having been 
used in China as early as 8 A. D. The Moorish 
King of Cordova, Abdel Mumen, used rade 
artillery in 1156 against the Sicilians, but A. D. 
1327 is the earliest record we have of the ase 
of artillery by the English; and it was not till 
1521 that cast cannons were first made tn that 
country. 

R G. L—A 86a giass or water glass is 
simply « sort of rough wooden box, without a 
cover, perhaps a foot to twenty inches square, 
the bottom consisting of a piece of clear 
glass. It is grasped firmiy by the edge, and 
held 60 that the bottom is Just below the sur 
face of the water. By ite use the rippling 
movement of the water ts overcome, and one 
is enabled to look steadily downward, appar 
ently to the sea floor itself, and see the very 
smallest object quite aa plainly as we see the 
things about us in the upper air. 

E. O S.—You bave come to a wise de 
termination. You know the girl to be good, 
wise, prudent, and clever; you feel irresistibly 
drawn towards her—therefore, marry ber. 
What objections your relations make, which 
are merely those of social statur, and there 
fore not valid, little matters to you. There ts 
always some soreness between relatives 
when a manu Chooses entirely on his own badg 
Love will soon make the wife rise to 


Perbaps a situation ata distance 
more 


macut 
your level. 
might make the first few months pass 
pleusantly;,but never mind quarreis out ot 
the house; it is quarrels in the house that the 
married ones have to guard against. W bat is 
the world to you? Itisa great coward. com 
temo it, and it will praise you. 


EMIGRANT.—Soutnrern Osiifornia is said 
to possess a better climate than Italy. South 
of San Francisco and in the San J: aquin val 
ley frost is rarely known. Koses bioow 
througboxt the winter, and many tree= retain 
their foliage green the year round. The = 
peculiarly warm and dry, ts very nealthfa: 
and favorable to consumptives and per-ons 
subject to disease of the throat. For this re 
son, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Bernar 
dino, Stockton, and Visalia have Kecome por 
ular winter resorts for invalids. In regard & 
epidemic diseases the climate of Cailfornta hes 
deemed remarkably adverse to them Mala 
interior 
valleys, but they are not generaliy of « — 
type. Caltrernia has a rainy aod a dry as, 


the former nearly corresponding to the on 
ter and the iatter to the summer of tor * bh 
lantic region. The raius begin att a 
early in autuinn, but do not fali in the -st pre 
of Sun Francisco, in any appreciable 4 — 
| until abont the middie of December, ¥»" bs 
the month of greatest rain. The rains sonst 2 
terminates toward the end of May - os 
been estimated that in the latitude referre’ ™ 
there are on an average 2° perfect _ 
lays in a year; & days more oF e 
and 60 rainy A marked phenom« 
Climate isthe comparative absel 
ler and lightning Earthquake * . 
quite frequent in ( alifornia, but 8m 


do any great damage 
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WITH THE STREAM. 


BY A. 4. 8. 





we floated with the stream, my love and I, 
Reneath o’erarching boughs of elm and 
lime, 
And lost tn ecstasy of passing time, 
scarce mark'd the sunset in the western sky. 


The woods were redolent of perfume rare, 
The boughs were wasical with song of birds; 
Rut with the melody of whisper'd words, 

And with the breath of love, what can com- 

pare? 


And as we gently floated with the tide, 
And listen'd to the sound of vesper bell, 
That echoed tar and near o'er, wood and 
dell, 
Thus, tomy loved one’s ear, my soul's voice 
erted :— 


“So may our Iife’s frail boat glide down 
Time's stream, 
Clear skies above us, and fair prospects 
round, 
With peaceful haven near, and calm pro 
found,” 
And, faintiv, she replied, “It is my dream.” 


And so we glided on, until the night, 

Shedding her dews the thirsty earth to 
leaven, 

Set her pale cirelet In the front of Heaven, 

And bid her star lamps shine with silv'ry 
light. 


_ Thrown Away. 
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pREtTTy Mra, Sargent was ili ai ease. 

| It was not often the fascinating 

widow had any cause for anxiety, 
and Clement Dalzell was the last man on 
earth from whom she expected to find it 

She was a pretty woman, an exceeding- 
ly pretty woman; however her friends 
might differ as to her degree of fascination, 
not one of them dared question her exceed 
ing charm, or the beauty of her glowing 
dark eyes, ruby lips and perfect teeth. 
Moreover, she was decidedly well off. 

The jate Sargent having left a comfort- 
able provision for bis attractive relict, she 
gave delightfn! little dinners, where the 
claret was heated to just the proper degree 
and the champagne iced enough to bring 
out its tone, 

That she was 8 woman with a history no 
one questioned, and as little did her near- 
6st and dearest friends doubt the fact that 
there would be some few pages added to 
the record, ere time wrote his lines too 
deeply round the red mouth, or set his 
crow’s feet in the vicinity of those ex- 
pressive eyes. 

She bad admirers by the dozen—that 
was only to be expected. A well-dowered, 
fascinating widow, without encumbrances, 
ofcourse she had her following, but no 
man in London could say she hed smiled 
apon bim more than politeness dictated, 
except Clement Dalzeli. 

Now, Clement Daizell was somebody. 
A rising barrister, with ample means, 
mothers and chaperones had angled for 
bim for two whole Pearsons; beauties 
smiled upon him, and bluff fathers—men 
quite above seconding their wives in mat- 
ters matrimonial, or thought to be so—had 
invited him to shoot pheasants and fish 
preserved waters where salmon lay crying 
out to be captured. 

There was scarcely a country house, 
where there were daughters, that did not 
fllng iis coors wide .o the clever young 
fellow who had inherited a tidy fortune, 
an(l was certain to mount to the topmost 
twig of the legal tree. 

In the beginning of his third season of 
triumpbant escape from the matrimonial 
‘market, he met Genevive Sargent. 

She had been some years in London at 
the time; her delightful flat, overlooking 
the park, made a most barmonioua setting 
to ber dark beauty. She wore good dia- 
monds, dressed to perfection, and bad the 
Prettiest foot in the world. Then he: ideas 
of men and things ran in the same lines as 
hisown; there was the faintest favor of 
Kohemianism about her, and that suited 
him ton, 

He might lounge in her pretty rooms, 
and if he occasionally indulged in a tiny 
“igarette she made no objection. In fact, 
She was a charming, unconventional 
woman, who laughed at Mra Grundy, 
While she still kept well inside the pale, 
4nd who was the most delightful company 
in the world. 


As to the deceased Sargent, he asked no 





wnestiona, She told him her husband had | 
“en many years her senior, that ber 

nef marned life had not been all lilies 

— that, if shecould meet «a 

‘Spirit, she might possibly think 

union, 


roses, and 


ngental 


aad her 


‘the spirit must bea very congeniai 
the circumstances in every re- | 


CDs, and 
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spect desirable, before she could dream of 
resigning the liberty which had become 
sweet to her; and Clement thought she 
was right to be careful. 

So it went on for nearly a year. The 
mammas who had marked down the 
young lawyer looked “ali Sheffield’’ at the 
fascinating widow, when she sppeared 
with the prizain her train; and the prize 
seemed exceedingly happy in the com- 
pany be bad chosen—that was the worst 
of it. 

But as yet, althocrgh there had been 
much confidence and a littie—a very littie 
—love- making between them, there was 
nothing in the shape of an engagement. 
Perhape they were both too wise to vent- 
ure upon anything definiie before they 
were sure of themeel ves, 

Genevive wasan excesdingly clever lit- 
tle woman. She was not in love with him, 
but had he suddenly drawn off she would 
have felt burt; perhaps more deeply than 
ashe herself imagined Moreover, she 
knew the charm of philandering, and 
with a good deal of dexterity, contrived to 
treat the young man with a frank friendli- 
ness which held him fast. 

All this had been amusing her for a 
year, or # little longer, when the crisis 
she wished to keep off arrived, and the ar- 
dent youth almost compelled her to re- 
ceive him upon a different footing. 

“How much longer are we to go on like 
this, Jennie?” be said to her, as they sat 
together in her cosy boudoir. ‘Don’t you 
snow that ] love you, you tantalizing lit- 
the woman? Don't you know you are 
absolutely necessary to my happiness? 
Yet here you are, keeping meat just the 
same distance from you as I was last year. 
It isn’t fair, Jennie, and you know it.” 

She certainly did look distractingly 
pretty that evening. She had on a yellow 
tea-gown of sormm6 mysterious stuff that 
fell round berin folds, which an artist 
might go wildto copy, and in her hand 
she held a fan, gorgeous with the plumage 
of tropical birds, while the diamond pins 
which fastened her masses of lustrous 
black bair caught the fire-light, and 
twinkled like stars between tne clouds of 
a dappled winter sky. 

Leaning forward and looking into her 
face, he vould see her eyes grow misty 
through the wavings of her fan, and the 
voice which answered him bad a low thrill 
in it which bis heart beat quick to hear. 

“Are wenot quite happy?’ she said. 
“Why should we alter a relationship 
which is so pleasant ?’’ 

“J want you for my wife,’’ he answered 
“Have you not known that all along?’ 
He rose from bis seat and approached her 
where she reclined in her deep arm-chair. 
“You must answer me one way or other, 
Jennie,”’ he whispered, dropping on bis 
knee at ber sidé and obtaining possession 
of ber band. ‘‘We know each other so 
well; we are bound to be far happier.’’ 

She let ber hand lie in his, but she drew 
back from the arm be would have cast 
round her. “Il don’t see it,’’ she said- 
“My experience was not so perfect as to 
make me venture again, but’’—and she 
dropped her fan to lay her band lightly on 
bis crisp, curling hair—‘‘perhaps it might 
be different now. | am olderand, | think, 
wiser; and you?—are you quite sure of 
yourself, Clement?” 

“I am—perfectly certain that there i« 
not anvther woman in ail the world,’’ he 
said hastily, as he drew her to him. ‘Jen- 
nie, you don’t doubt my faith 7” 

Still with her band on his hair, she 
whispered softly, “I do not know. Lite is 
astrange mediey. You may be very de 
voted to menow, but willit hold? Ke 
member, | bave had iny experiences, and 
J bave learned that #ven thé hottest af- 
fection cools, and ibat itis a very rare de 
scription of love’’—she made 4 little pause 
before uttering the word—‘‘which will 
stand the stress of time. Clement, I have 
not much faith in men.’”’ 

‘J don’t ask you to have faith in men,” 
he said tenderly. ‘I ask you to have faith 
in one particular man—whieb is me,” 

“That’s just it,” she replied quickly. 
“If | putfaithin you, and you fall me, 
whatthen? No, dear friend; best for us 
both that we remain as weare. Helieve 
me, I am right.” 

“You are not rig ht,”’ he rejoined hotly. 








| the chair which 


‘Jennie, I believe you have a heart as cold | 


asan icicie. If you had not, you would 
understand me better.’ 

“Do you know, 1 think it is because I 
understand you so well,’’ she answered. 
‘Clement, a truce to this; let us remein 
upon the old footing, and be content with 
things as they are.’’ 

“That is a very bard #aying he replied 
“Do you mean méetothink you Ww 
marry me, Jennie? 


She did not want hitwn to think 480, &i 


though she most certainly did wish him to 
believe she was not anxious on the subject. 

“He has been #0 ‘rushed’ by other women 

that I must teach him I am very different 
to the general run,” she thought 

Aloud she said, “Is it not better to pre- 
serve a tender friendship than merge acde- 
voted friend in matrimony, which might 
convert him into a careless husband, 
Clement ?”’ 

“I don’t understand you,” he raid 
blantly, and he rose from bis knee. ‘Jen. 
nie, you are an enigma.”’ 

She emiled up at him as he stood in the 
firelight, a handsome, well-bred young 
fellow, looking uncomfortable and per- 
plexed at this particolar moment, but, per. 
haps, all the better in her eyes: did not her 
power to annoy him show her perfect om. 
pire over him? 

‘“Sappose I teach you the solution,” she 
sald, thinking bow very handsome he 
was, and how sorry she would he to lose 
him. “Your friend«hip is very sweet to 
me, Clement.”’ 

“How you harp upon friend and friend 
ship,” he said testily. “Can’t you drop the 
worda, and call me by a dearer naine ?” 

“You realiy know so little about me,’’ 
she said. “I might be a mere adven- 
tureas, for all you know of my antece 
dants.’”’ 

“Now—if any one but yourself said that 
——’’ he cried angrily. 

“You would knock them down,’ she 
eaid, looking at him with undiaguised ad- 
miration in her expressive eyes. “I’m 
not an adventuress. My money ia safe in 
the respectable funds. I could tell you 
my whole history from my youth up- 
wards, without reservation. There isonly 
one action of my life which | look back to 
with so much as a blush and that is my 
marriage. 

“A girl of nineteen, I married a man 
pine-and-twenty years older than myself, 
fora home, and withoutan atom of af 
fection. But I was only a child. I did not 
know what I was doing, and, in tact, I 
had no choice. I was told Mr. Sargent 
wished to marry me, and that was all. He 
was notunkind tome. He neither beat 
meor starved me—and he died. Poor 
man, it was the kindest action of hia life: 
at last, that part of it which concerned me. 
I am very happy in these pretty rooms of 
mine. But you have made me think of — 
of, taking a new element into my life. | 
wish you hadn't, Clement.”’ 

She bad risen to her feetas she spoke, 
and now they were standing side by side 
on the hearthrug, with the firelight play- 
ing fantastically over them, avd only the 
murmor of the distant street to remind 
them there were any other livesin the 
wide worid beside theirown. He maden 
step nearer and clasped her to him. 

“let mé wake up for the 
years,’’ he said, with hia lips close to her 
ear. “Don’t play fast and loose with me 
any longer. Nay honestly that you will 
be my wife, and putan end Lo this snilly- 
shally, Jennie; we'll both be ever so much 


lovelons 





the happier for it.” 

Just for one brief moment she let herself 
rest upon his heart, and their lips met; | 
then, with a long, low sigh, she drew her- 
self away. “There would be so much to 
give up,’ she whispered. “We should 
both find it diffleult:” 

“No, no,’"he cried eagerly. ‘There would 


be nothing to give up compared with what 
we would gain. Come, Jennie, make me 
happy by a word.” 

It trembied on her lips, the monosyllabie 
whien would have changed her whole 
life, butatthe moment the door opened, | 
and her trim page “Mra, 
Witherby.”’ 

Clement Dalzell went away in a rage. 

« * a . a 


annourced, 


Mrs. Witherby was alsoa widow, but a 
lady of mature years, owning to eight and- 
forty, with # daugbter who looked nedriy 
as old and several grandchildren. She | 
bad no household duties, no cecupation, | 
and took no interest in public affairs, cen 
tring her powers upon thé interests and 
occupetions of her neighbors, She was 
ratber a trying person, and Gienevive Sar- 
gent did not reckon her amongst her de- | 
voted friends. 

‘There, now,’ she said, dropping into | 
Ciement had recently 
atandoned, “I've frightened Mr. Daizoll | 
away. Don’t you wieh meatthe other 
side of the nowhere? I'm snare if | had 
had an idea | was interrupting such a nice 
little tete a tete, | wouldn't bave come in 
but I tell you that Mra 


Vere hes been in trouble with her servant 


just wanted to 


again what a wretched home she n 
have, always fighting wit her kK 4 
™~ at : md 70ne% 

have ory tne eat res ut of he far w q 


eheer vexation 


| or stoned. 
| days, shielded 


| her power, and as to Amy 
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‘Now, about Mr. Daizell,”’ the visitor 
said, lowering her voice, “My dear Mra. 
Sargent, did you ever hear how he treated 
Amy Lawrence, or how badly he behaved 
toSusan Watkins? He wasall but en- 
gaged to her, you know. Used to go to 
her father's place forthe hunting every 
winter, and jet the poor child imagine he 
was devoted to her, while all the time he 
was corresponding with Amy Lawrence. 
I saw the letters myself, so there could be 
no mistake ebout it.” 

“None whatever,” Genevive said dream- 
ily; “I know.” 

“Oh, do you? I thought he woald have 
keptittrom you. I daresay he told you 
they thought of bringing an action for 
breach of promise against bim 7’ 

“But they didn't,” Genevive said, wiih 
a slight ring of impatience in ber voice, 
“And—have you beard from Mra. Gore 
lately ?”’ 

“From Fanny? no; 1 don't expect to 
hear every mail. Poor thing, she bas 
quite enough to do with all those babies, 
and it worries me to have her continual 
com plaints,” 

“] often wonder you don't go to her,"’ 
Mra. Sargent said. ‘‘Theclimate is lovely, 
and the voyage notin the least trying. 
I'm sure you would enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Witherby stared at her hostess in 
something not unlike defiance, 

“Me? she said. ‘(io to Australia; ' 

“Why not?” Genevive inquired inno 
cently. “When your only daughter isa 
there and, in broken health, i« it not t'e 
most natural thing in the world for you to 
be with her?’ 

‘Such a thing is out of the question,” 
she replied sharply. ‘I never thought of 
| ag 

“Really! Now do you know I think that 
odd. It my only daughter was at the 
other side of the world, I would con- 
sider it my daty to be—if not under her 
roof—and e\ircumstances might pot allow 
of (hat—-at least within call: and you have 
such aweet grandebildren, you know.” 

Porhaps the pretty widow had lost ber 
temper, but she could not possibly have 
made a worse “bit” atthe lady than this 
mention of ber descendants—also, the im- 
plied hint of disagreement with her son- 
in law. 

In fact, the daintily uttered little apeech 
eut all round, and the lady laid itup in 
the recesses of ber memory as a debt to be 
die éharged in due time, 

Sne did not, as #he intended, remais to 
dine with her friend, for Mra. Sargent 
lighted a tape and gianced atthe clock, 
with the remark thattne Mudford Jukes 
dined at eight, and were rather particular 
as to the punctuality of their guests, 
which remark conveyed a hint, or some- 
thing stronger, that the littie lady dil not 
wish her lo etay. 

Genevive wee not going out to dinner, 
only she wished to be aione and have a 
quiet hour in which to meditate upon this 
change in circumstances which was being 
forced upon her, She had crossed the 
Kubicon. She knew she liked this man 
iar more than she chose to acknowledge 
to herself, and she shut 
thrilled, What If «be consented and be 
came bis wife, 

The loveless years would be forgotten, 


her eyes and 


She might hepe tor peaceful 
by the affection of a tan 
who bad chosen ber out of a world of wo- 


nmen—a man who had never cared for any 


| one but her. 


There was something very sweetin that 
CODRCIOUBD 6s Asto theese tales of Mra. 
Witherby’s telling, #be knew what they 
were worth. 

Inat girl, Susan Watkins, bad echemed 
and piotted how sie could get him into 
Lawrence, *«he 
of that story too. She 


eould trost bias, amd ele would truat him. 


knew the trath 


If only he came beet now ! 

He might Know be was welcome; it was 
not uniikely he would retern. He often 
had returned before, Bat the slow tours 
drew by, and he dit not come beck; 
neither Cid be wrile, a8 abe ex pected. 


The truth was that, upon leaving her, 


vexed at the turn things had taken, 
Clement Dalzell met an old friend, re 
cently returned trou: tndia The men 


belonged totic aameciul and were both 


young 
They dined together, and alter dinner 
lounged into a we known home of pay 


burlesque; and Jootor Mather baving one 


or two acquaintances in thec rps de ballet, 
the he as a*antevening 
‘ a t on t anaothe 
” Vas 4 
a _ 
a 
a a ar 





wore discussing Mra. Sargent’s very mark- 
ed flirtation “with that dangeroes young 
mao, Clement Daisell,” and by the foliow- 
ing afternoon helf that lady's intimate 
friends were speculating whether be would 
marry ber—or she him. 

He came the next afternoon, but (iene 
vive’s rooms wert Giled with her friends, 
who looked significantly at one snother 
and whisperec little comments upon their 
probable engagement. Im posmbie for him 
to outstey the erowd, as he bad promised 
Mather to dine with him again, and per. 
haps again visit the charming troupe of 
dameecis, who were eo frankly pleased to 
nee them —esperielly that charming bionde 
who sang the ‘patter’ song, but whose 
biue eyes iooked as if they had known 
tears. 

The dinner was yood, and the burlesque 
at the Hilasiiy improved upon s second 
visit; aleo, the pretty blonde with the 
pathetic blue eyes appeared far more in- 
teresting when he spoke to ber the seeond 
time. 

Mbe held aloof from the others, end took 
no part in their jestse, neither did she re 
main in the merry company efter ber 
duties were fulfilled. 


THE SATURDA 


grace, and that he bad sbsolately forbia- 
den aii menticn of ber name from the day 
she quitted bis root. 

Bot Ciement found out a o 
crepancies in the lady's statement, a 
valuable assistant was discovered in the 
person of s joes! solicitor, who bad done 


Dalzell bad not the slightest difficuity in 
making outs case of “undue influence,” 
and, with ail the professional side of bis 
charecier awake and aiert, he half forgot 
the atiraction in that pretty fiat overiook- 
ing the park. 

Mpring glided on. He peid bis visits to 
Genevive Sargent moch as usual, and al- 


was in reality Egiantine Yorke. 
Mre. Sargent he was engaged upon an im- 
portant case, and said that in her pres 
ence he wished to forget there was such « 
thing as business in the world. 
ca . * . . * 

Egiantine told him her pitifal story. 
After ali, it was a very simple one, but 
told in the stillness of a Sunday afternoon, 
with (he disinhberited baby playing on the 





“Pity for that nice iitthe soul,” Mather 
said, as they welked away together. ‘She | 
comes of a highly-respectable lot Koew | 
her when she was se nice iittie gi-i in her 
teens—before | went out to India. Her 
people are Nonconformists; she was wei! 
brought up; never would have seen the | 
inside of a theatre much lese danced and 
sang in one—if ber father hadn't married 
a second time. Second wife drew the cord 
to tight, and poor Tiny couldn't star4 it 
She ran off with « feliow in s cavairy 
regiment: decent lad— married her «traight 
enough —but died ina year, and hie peo 
ple won't have anything to ssy & ber. 
Her father, too, died about the same time. 
Sliep mother took possession of every 
farthing, and won't allow her to have 
even her own mother’s money It's 
hard case, and the crestare hasn't the 
money to take proceedings agesinet her 
ste; mother or her father-in-law. She 
sing’ her little song and dances her dance 
to kewp herself and her baby. Poor Tiny” 
—and John Mather sighed. 

“But, surely she could get some one to 
fight ber battie,” Clement said. “I'm 
certain | could put her in the way of it.”’ 

“It would be the grestest charity in 
lite,”” Mather said hastily. “My dear fel 
low, she ie just the nicest little creature in 
the world, and as straight as straight. Boe 
bas all the proofs of her marriage —certif 
cate and ail tuat, and her mother’s mar- 
riage settlement. 

“The whole thing would be perfectly 
pisin sailing to a man who understood 
euch things. If it had been in my line, I'd 
have done it myself; but, you see, I'm 
not In the iaw, so my good intentions go 
for nothing.”’ 

“Bat! amin the law-—end if I could 
help her——”" C.ement sata impulsively. 

**Look here! come round to her iittle 
place with me on Sunday sfternoon. It's 
the only daz she's free. You can talk 
things over with ber, and see what's to the | 
done.” 

Clement hesitated. Sunday bed hither — 
to been devoted to (ienevive, and how | 
could he absent bimself afier that half ad- | 
mittal of her affection the other evening * 
Bat then, would not Jennie herself ap 
prove of his doing a chivalrous action, and 
heiping a woman in distress? Soe would 
forgive bim when he explained the cir 
cumeatances. “Til write,” he thought; 
“that will be the best way.”’ 

Sunday came round in due course of 
time, and Clement s« com panied bis friend 
to the small but very comfortabie rooms 
which “Mra. Egiantine’’ cecupied, in « 
quiet street so far west as to be miles be 
yond the magic circie of the West End. 

Her case appeared so simple to the keen- 
eyed man of law as to be a foregone con 
clusion in ber favor. He toid beres. She — 
looked at him with eyes which ewam in 
tears. i 

“For baby's sake,"’ she said, “not for 
my own, I thank you from my heart. I 
don't want my bov to grow up in the 
knowledge that bi« mother is singing low 
songs and dancing low dances upon the 
stage to feed and ciothe him.” 

And Ciement thought 'w hat a lovely thing 
maternal affection mast be. Orcs he had 
taken the case in band, he resolved to go 
into it thoroughly. To thie end be made 
sundry excursions into the country, hav- 
ing more than one rather stormy inter- 
view with the starched step-mothber, w nose 
severity had driven his poor client from 
her father's house 





a bad exciaded 
partic 
as his great dis 


She told him her husber 
ia lost child from all ipafion in bis 


property, regarding her 


hearthrog, and the sad, soft biue eyes 
looking #0 innocently from thechild to 
the man who was helping her to right 
that child’s wrong, Daizell fouad it 
verry interesting. i 

Wee itstrange that he also found the 
shanty iitthe room, with only a few poor 
cheap flowers to brighten it, aimoet s-« 
pleaeant a lounge aa that other dainty 
drawingroom, where oostly exotics faded 
in the perfumed air, and where every 
chair was a perfect ‘sleepy Hollow” for | 
iusuary? 

it wee strange, too, that this biue eyed 
woman, with her gentie, clinging manner 
and her almost childieh reverence tor his 
learning and ability, presented to his 
mind « far more feminine ideality than 
the beautifn| queen who accepted his bhom- 
age as her royal right. 

Mather did not accompany him to the 
bourse in the far west now: he found Mre. 
Sargent alar more congenial companion 
than the other widow, with her sad story 
and her low “cooing” voice; but he was 
loyal to his friend, and inside the walis of 
Mra. Sargent’s home, Mra. Yorke’s name 
was never mentioned. 

But Genevive was i!! at ease—Cliement 
hed been her bond-slave for so long that 
now s-e could not comprehend his de 
fection. He came to ber house, but with a 
woman's keen intuition «he began to 


“Know the change ani feel it,”’ 


long before she acknowledged the fact to 
her own heart. 

He told her that he had staked his pro- 
fessional reputation on the winning of 


business for “Tiny’s” father in time past. | 


| said, rubbing bis hands. 
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*When it is over,” be thougbt, “!’1! tell 
Jennie the whole siory, and get her to call 
| Spom poor Tiny. The little thing will 
_ want s good desi of coaching up in social 
matiers before she can meet the Yorkes 
upon equal ground. Poor child; she will 
be an spt pupil.” 

It never occurred to him that Genevive 
| might be an unwilling teacher. 
| As he went tothe courts be crushed a 
| tiny note from Mrs. Sargent into bis pocket. 
| He just glanced st it, and, seeing it 

was oan invitation to dinner, resolved 
| to send = vwiegram in answer later on, 
(when bis thoughts were less occupied 


than at the present moment, just as bis 
though he became quite as confidential as | colleague bed given bim an important bit 
ever with her, somehow or other be of information with regard to the case, 


omitted to mention “Tiny,” whose name | 
He told | 


It was » triumph from first to last, and 
when the opposite counsel had ceased to 
croaeexamine the fair plaintiff, Clement 
knew her cause was won. Kut ehe was 
foreed to return home, as the child was 
niet very well, and the case went on. 

“I knew we'd do it,” the old solicitor 
“I congratulate 
you, Mr. Daizeil. You made the most 
telling speech I ever heard. I say, have 
you telegraphes to her? She'll be anx- 


| lows to hear, you know.”’ 


Bat Clement knew what he meant to 
do; anc through the glow of a brilliant 


| sunset, he dashed to the shabby little 


house, which he told himself would be to 
let in afew days, because the money be 
had won for Egiantine Yorke was a very 
considerable sum tiudeed, and as the 
mother of a prospective peer, she must 
move into a better locality without loss of 
time. 
o * * * o ” 

(senevive Sargent put on her prettiest 
tee gown: she bad ordered a littie dinner 
whieh would be «a perfect poem in ban- 
quets, A bottle of 80 champagne was be- 
ing iced to perfection, and some very 
choice Maderia, the cream of the deceasd 
Sargent’s celiar, was decanted. 

She had herself seen tothe decorations 
of ber dinner tabie, and now, with her 
pretty, iuxurious boudoir looking a per- 
fect nest of repose, she sat and waited. 

“l wasa toolto treathim as I did that 
evening,” she thought; “it will not be dif- 
Geult © let bim understand that I—that I 
regret having pained bim—and now that 
he has been working so hard——’”’ 

She did not foliow up that train of rea- 
soning, but her mind went off at a tangent. 
What bad been working up with such de- 
votion? What was the special interest 
whieh bad drawn bim so much away? 
She bad never stooped to ask him, but she 
would ask him now. She would put away 
all ber pride, and suffer Ler heart to speak 
—now—now at last; and with the thought 
she icoked at the little clock on her dainty 
writing tabie. It was balf-past seven; in a 





this case which was cccupying bis 
thoughts; but when she asked him to ex- | 
plain the nature of the action that could | 
so interest a man who ususlly took life 
very easy, he merely said it wasa wili 
case—entirely a family matter—something | 


| of no public interest—and taiked of other 


matters 
So the days slipped by, and Mather im- 
proved his opportunities with the weil- 


few moments be would be here, and 
then ——. 

She let ber head sink beck on the cush- 
ione, and suflered ber thoughts to wander 
wide. Faintly, a# through a dream, she 
heard the sound of multitudinonus life in 
she street Lelow, and, in the park beyond, 
a thrush wae singing, while through the 
stitiness of her room she could hear the 
ticking of the little clock upon her table. 


dowered widow, urtil Mre. Witherby i The sounds grew fainter and fainter; the 


whispered to her 
friends thet “Keally, she thought Mre. 
Sargent was not behaving well—because, 
after all, she had encouraged Daizeil to 
throw over Amy Lawrence, and it was 
cruel of ber to flirt with his friend.” 

Some «choes of these remarks reached 
Jennie's eare and stung her, bat she did 
not siter ber manner to her new acquaint 
ance, neither did she attempt to “draw” 
bim with regard to Clement's preoccupe 
on. 

As the time drew near for the trial 
upon which the future of bis gentie client 
depenidet, Daizell became conscious of all 
the issues involved in it. Felix Yorke 
Wass younger son at the time of his mar- 
riage; now his elder brothers were dead, 
end if the marriage was subetantisted— 
and he had little doubt of its being so— 
the boy who wes so dear to his gentle 
mother, wes undoubted heir to a very re 


spectable estate and the reversion of s 


titie. The young lawyer held his tongue 

about this development of the case, wait- 

ing ontil he could speak with certainty. 
In his devotion to the business he bad in 


band, he was constantly out of town, con- | 


sulting the old solicitor, who was beating 
up evidence for him, and who, in « mess 
are, bad organized the case. Thus occu 
pied, of course hecouid not accept half 
the invitations showered upon him, or 
even anewer in due time the littic notes he 
found piled upon his dressingtabie upon 
bie return from these excursions 


At length the day of the trial came 


most intimate bosom | 
comtract 


i 
| 
' 
' 


wails of ber room seemed to expand, then 
again, and the room she saw 
round ber was poor and shabby. It was 
filled with evening light, and in it sat a 
woman with a child upon ber knee. 

The woman was young and pretty, with 
fair hair, like the child’s, and wistful biue 
eyes, which were fixed upon the door. 
Nhe sprang to ber feet, and put the child 
upon the shabty sofa, as the deor opened 
j} and Ciement Dalzell stood upon the 


| tnrespoid, bis hands outstretched, his eyes 


| glowing with pride and joy. 

The woman loosed at bim, her face up- 
raised in ¢estasy, ber bands clasped upon 
| See throbbing tosom. He advanced to- 

werce her, and took those trembling 
hands, witie he sppeared to speak earn- 
| esl y and emphatically to her. 

she towed ber head and wept as she 
| drew sway from him. Then he cast his 
| arias sround ber, and heid her fast, as she 
lay weeping upon his heart. As he raised 
ber face ©) meet his own, darknees closed 
opon them, and (senevive Sargent started 





| Cigbt 


but everything was made piain to her. 
She understoed the whole matter. She 
bad icot bim, trifled with him once too 
often; and now another woman stood be 


them, and the happiness she had jet slip 
wae out of reach for ever. 
7 * * * o . 


Next morning she had a brief note from 
him 





from ber tramee as the clock was striking | 


So sborts time, #0 strange a revelation: | 
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‘So sorry not to have been able to dine 
with you tonight Expeet me to-morrow 
afternoon. 





“Yours always, 
“Cc. D.” 


She wasso perfectly mistress of herseis 
that when be arrived at four o’ciock ane 
met bim witb her usual smile. 

“Il am to offer my congratelations, | 
suppose,” she said. “You seem to have 
meade sa very inespeech. You cought to 
have told me, because I would have gone 
to hear you spesk. It must have been 
moat interesting.’’ 

He wee ili at ease as he replied that he 
did not like to see iadies in the law courts, 
bat that if he had thought she would have 
cared —— 

“I thougbt you kuew I cared,” she said, 
“I am always interested in the fortanes of 
my friends,” and she smiled upon him 
with the old brilliancy. 

He thought after all this woman is the 
real mate for a men who wants to get on 
in the world, ard tuade as if he would 
take her band, but she swerved away. 

“Bat your case was over early; at least, 
you could have come to tell me of your 
triumpb in time for dinner,” she said, 
still with her bright emile. “Where were 
you at a quarter-to eight last evening?” 

His embarrasamerit increased. 

“I? Oh, | went to tell my client,” he 
stammered. “You see, she is very friend- 
lees.’’ 

“Ab!” the smile grew saimost cruel. 
“And you had to goin person. Doubtiess 
she was grateful. She is a charming per- 
son, is she not?’ 

“! don’t know. She ie a pretty little 
thing,” he faltered. 

“Afiectionate, I suppose, and most grate 
fulto you?’ Genevive Sargent could be 
merciless when she chose. “She was sa 
dancer at the Hilarity.”’ 

**You read her evidence?” 

“Not all of it, it did not interest ma 
So you went to her after you bad won her 
cause? and she was grateful, flew to your 
arms, ot cetera’”’ . 

He looked wonderingly at her. 

“Who told you ?” he stammered. 

“No one told me; only deny it if you 
can. I saw you meet—saw it all as I sat 
here in this room—this chair. Everything 
was made pisin to me, the secret of your 
extraordinary change,’”’ she reddened to 
her brow, “and | udderstand. You need 
not try to defend yourself I am quite 
ready to acknowledge that I was in fault. 
I told you that I bad not much faith in 
men; recent experiences bave not taught 
me to alter my opivions.”’ 

“Jennie! be cried passionately, ‘will 
you not be just to a fellow? Will you 
not give me achance of speaking in my 
own defence?” 

“There is no need,” she answered icily. 
“I shall not forbid you my hboure—thbat 
would be making quite too much of an af- 
fair, which after ail is not of such conse- 
quence—but the old footing is destroyed.” 

He knew it was, ss he went down the fa- 
Miliar steps and made his way to the shab- 
by roow in Hammersmith, where Egian- 
tine received him as her beneficent Provi- 
dence. 

It was not very wonderfal that the man 
found in her child-like devotion and pas 
sionate gratitude healing medicine for bis 
wounded vanity, and seme consolation for 
the loms of that other woman, who married 
John Mather, and queens it nobly st the 
Residency in the Hille, where she bolds 
her \ittie court of Angio-Indians. 

Truth to teil, she was glad to get away 
from London, and the Mre. Witherbys 
thereof, who vexed ber with storiss of 
“The dreadful mess poor Clement Dal- 
zell bad made of bis life.”’ 

But society bas long since forgotten that 
the pretty woman who at the 
table, and who always looks so sweet and 
winsome, savg ‘patter songs” and danced 
at the Hilarity for her daily bread, 6 
pecially since her boy te Sir Felix Yorke, 
ant Clement is nursing his property to 
such an advantage that he will bea rich 
man when he comes to bis estate. 

Has he ever regretted the step whieh 
parted him from that other women ? Per- 
haps not, but there sre times when he 
feels that after all, although clinging 4!- 
fection is all very well in ite way, # man 
with duties im life requires something 
stronger, and, possibly, had he to live 
his life over again, be would act differ- 
ently. 

For Genevive Mather in her 
home there are no more dreams. 
husband is her most devoted siave; bu! 
sbe has not yet forgiven herself for ‘« 
ting slip the chance of happiness whic® 
once isy in her bands, and which she 
threw away. ; 
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The Sexton’s Story. 
BY ©. H. M. 

T was ina pretty, old-fashioned, coun- 
try churchyard that I beard the fol- 
lowing story. The sexton had been at 

work at « little distance, bat he observed 
the interest with which I bad stopped to 
gaze upon & straight shaft of white 
marbie, on which was cut the simple in- 


scription— 
BIANCA MORELLL 


Aged 17. 


They are shrewd readers of the human 
countenance, these old sextons, and mine 
most bave told him that I longed to know 
the story attached to that brief obituary. 

‘Sbe wor an Italian,” he began; but for 
the reeder’s benefit I will translate his 
queer phraseology into ordinary English, 
since I cannot reproduce the queer and 
quavering voice of the speaker, 

“J never beheld a prettier girl; eyes so 
big and dark and shiny; a complexion 
like ivory, and the reddest lips. She was 
a fine figure of «= girl, too; tail and ele 
gent, though slight; and the regular blue 
black hair that I’ve heard belongs to that 
kind of beauty. Her family consisted of 
an uncle end aont, and their ton, to whom 
she was engaged to be married, and whom 
she seemed to hate worse than poison. 

“[tien’t Likely that I would ever have 
known the famtly effaire of folks so far 
above meée,even in acountry plece iike 
this, where everything gets taiked of, 
more or lese, but for the circamstance thet 
| postessed a nephew, who was about the 
bandscmest young fellow that ever the 
sun shone upon. He was as fair as the 
Signora Morelli was dark; his eyes were 
viue, tke vioiets, and his bair like gold; 
and, bless you, sir, when these two young 
people first eaw each other it was as clear 
a case of love at firet sight as any other 
Komeo and Juliet, and jastas naturai as 
the flame between fire and tow. 

“My nephew—his name was Reginald, 
and we calied him Rex for short—was the 
organist of the little church over yonder, 
and the young lady sang inthe choir, 
though she was such a grand one. She 
had a voice like an angel, and she used to 
say God gave women such voices to sing 
His praises, 

“In that way the two young people first 
met and their ecquaintance progressed 
rapidly, as you may suppose. The cousin 
to whom the Signorina was engaged used 
to come to church with ber. I reckon that 
Italian fellow loved the girlin his fierce 
way aswell aa he could ever ilove any- 
thing, though it was thought he cared 
moat about her money. 

‘ Of course, he was as jealous as a Turk, 
and if looks could have killed, poor Rex 
would not have lived long to be bis rival. 
But neither my brave Rex nor Miss 
Bianca cared a bit for the Signor’s black 
looks, and then, you must know, the 
young lady never really agreed to the en- 
gagement. It was all made up by her 
re‘atives, and she always decisred she 
would die rather than marry her cousin, 
Geciaring boldly that she loved Rex Hay- 


wood, and would never marry any other 
man. 





“For myown part, 1 mustown that I | 
often trembled and turned coid at the | 
looks that scowling, black-eyed Italian | 
used to throw at my nephew; but when | 
used to warn the daring young fellow, he 
)U8t anawered with a ehrug or laugh, and 
once’ be added. — 

“This Ume next year, uncle, Bianca 
will be my wife, in spite of all their black | 
‘Coks, for she will be of age then, and | 
‘het will end the guardianship of as biack- | 
Dearted « pair ag ever bad power over an 
augel. How they ever dered to bring her | 
bere is more than I can imagine; but, of 
ovurse, they have some powerful bold on | 
her property in ber native land, or they | 
bever would have taken the risk to bring | 
her to @ free country like this; and then | 
‘hey hoped she would bave been home- | 
sick and lonely, and more easily broken 
to their will in s strange land. But they 
didn't count on me, you see,’ he finished | 
of, with a gey laugh. “It didn’t occar to 
‘hens that this country produces enter- | 
prising young men.’ 

—— with bis bright face shining with 

‘sph and merriment, he hurried away 
© the chureh to practise hie music for the 
Sext Sunday. Bat it wasa very different 
“ae that he played when thai sad day 

for om the very next morning | 

+6 bell for Bianca Moreili, who had 
ind cold and stili and white when 
8i0 entered to dress Ler for break- 

This was a Friday, and the funeral 
"ae set for Sunday, and you may be sure, 


her 


famt 


in @ plecs like thia, there was plenty of 
talk about the sudden death and the har- 
ried burial. 

“Bat my nephew—poor Rex!- ssid 
nothing. He seemed turned to stone, 
but he played the most beautiful masic 
that ever was beard in our church for the 
funeral eervice of the girl he loved; an, 
though they wouldn’t allow him to go 
near the grand mahogany ccffin in the 
church, I took care he should heip me to 
lower it into the grave, and he stood be- 
side me and dropped a great bunch of 
red roses down on to it as I began to 
shovel in the earth. 

“Well, well, my poor Rex! I hope I 
may never sée such « face of despair again; 
and as! glanced at him frum time to time 
{ felt sure thst bis wouid be the next 
grave I should fill in. 

“It was late that night, and I was just 
thinking of going to bed, though Rex 
hadn’t come bome; and I was mighty un- 
easy about him, when I heard the click of 
the door downatairs as it cpened and shut, 
and then | recegnized hi« step, quick and 
hurried, as he came upstairs—not a bit 
like the slow, dragging steps of the ‘ast 
two nights, but even lighter acd quicker 
than it used to be; and I hadn’t done won- 
dering when the door opened, and the 
next moment he was beside me—wild, 
haggard, pale as death, and with his great 


I’m not a nervous man, but | jumped up, 
worse scared than if I had seen a ghost. 
Before I could utter a word, for my voice 
failed me, Rex caught me hard by the 
arm and whispered, hoarsely : 

***Don’t speak, uncle, but just listen. 
Bianca isn’t dead. I hope and believe she 
is not dead! Look !—read!" and he held 
before my eyes a scrap of paper, on which 
was scrawied these woide: 

“-Rex, my darling, if 1 die, or seem to 
die, beileve them not! Have me taken 


from the coffin within twelve hours of my | 


burial, and all may yet be well. You will 
not fail mie, dearest. Adieu! ‘Bianca.’ 

“I read this extraordinary message over 
more than once before I took in its mean- 
ing, but as it flashed on me, I saw as weil 
as Rex bow littie time we had to lose, ana 
1 forestaiied bis words. 

‘Come on, in Heaven’s name!’ I whis 
pered. ‘It must be close on tweive o'clock, 
and as safe as it will ever be for such a 
work. Fortapatety, it’s pitch bleck night, 
and sill the moon there was has gone 
hours ago. Come on!’ 

“While I spoke I found alittle dark 
lantern, and we were aiready descending 
the stairs, and next moment we were steal- 
ing through the churchyard, with my 
pick and shovel in hand, which I had 
caught up as we passed by the outhouse 





where ] had kept them. It was terrible | 


work; but in less time than I tad ever 
used a spade before the newly-made 
Krave was opened, the coilin rifled of its 
precious contents, which Kex and I car- 
ried to our. home, wrapped upina huge 
shawi which I had brought for the pur- 


“Eb, my! Bat it was the uncanniest 
night’s work that ever | did since the hour 
I was born! We iaid the body on my 
bed, and we chafed the coid, white hands, 
and listened in vain at the pulseless heart. 
But I saw no sign of life. She was as 
beautiful as« figureof alabasterand as 
lifeless, for aught that I could see; but 
Rex deciared that she was not dead. 

‘So, as it was necessary thas I shonid 
restore the empty coffin and fill In the 


ing the poor, cold bands and calling on 


“At lest their persecution reached a 
point when she could bear no more, and 
she discovered a plot by which she was to 
be burried away to Italy, unknown to any 
one, and she knew well that she would 
never see Rex again in thie world if this 
plan ehould be carried cat. She was in 
despair. 

“The Italian saw that she had discov- 
ered the plot, and she was immediately 
locked in her room, all communication 
with the outer world cutoff. Even her 
maid wasin the psy of her relatives, as 
she knew, but the girl seemed to love her 
personally, and, driven to the last ex- 
tremity, she found herself obliged to 
make a confidant of her, and to trust her 
life to this girl's discretion. 

“She proved worthy, and gave her en 
tire assistance to her young mistress. 
They concocted the desperate plan, which, 
by means of some mysterious Italien 
drag, they managed to carry out, with 
such result as I have described; and while 
I was still listening toa story more won- 
dertul than any romance! had ever read 
this same faithful servent jc ined us. 

“*I found the door open,’ she said to 
the Signorina, ‘and hearing voices, knew 
all was well, and came directly here.’ 

“But it was easy to see from the young 
lady's agitation that all was not well; and 


| I guese“d that if some change was not 
blue eyes almost starting from his bead! | 


coming soon she wasin danger of dying 
in earnest from excitement, and conre- 
quent exhaustion. My mind was speedily 
made up. I knew our good minister to be 
one good man picked out of ten thousand, 
and | was soon at his bedside telling him 
the whoie story while I helped him to 
dress, 

“Never have I seen aman more dazed; 
but he scon took in the situation, and 
he! ped us cut of our perplexity. He went 
with me directly, and «2 «peteial license was 
obtained at once by Kex, so that next day 
the young coupieé were married and 
driven by me (in the minisier’s one-horre 
shay) to a distant railway station, where 
they took the firet train for London, 

Ot course | need not say that Maria, toe 
maid, accompanied them. She had proved 
horself invaluatie in bringing clothes for 
her mistress and a box of valuable jewels 
on which Kex raised « large sum of 
money when they reached London. 

“The next day there was a great bue 
and cry over the disappearance of Maria, 
whom the Italians calio! a thief and « 


| monster of ingratitude; but they never 


suspected the real cause of the girl's run- 
ning away. All this beppened years ago, 
sir; but | near from uy nephew now that 
his wifeis at length so strong and well 
that thoy are going to make their appear- 
ance before the Italian cousin and cialm 
the Signorina’s great fortune, which that 
Villain has been enjoying ever since lis 


| return to Italy. 


| grave agein, 1] was obliged to lieave him | 
| there, on bis knees beside her, wildly kiss 


her toopen ber lovely eyes to see her 


lover by her. But I had no Lope that any- 
thing but some fearful tsouble would 
come ofi', and marveling anc terrified as 
to what might be the end of the Lusiness, 
1 hastened eway to (he work that awaited 
me. 

“Bat they were right, and like a stupid 


“J don't doubt but there #iil bea great 
time over it, bul we will bexabieto prove 
our story—for thera is the empty coffin 
below there, and the living cccupant; my- 
eelf, who pisyed such an important part, 
and the inipister who married them, thank 
Heaven! is still wilveand hearty. And 
now good evening sir; lve my work to 
finish, vat | suppose you don't wonder 
now that | laugh when when 1 look at 
that baodeom6 white marble headstone !’’ 

_—- i — oe 

CHIN ESK SALUSPATIONS — Tie salutations 
of the Caoluese, like everything ise per- 
taining to this queer people, are peculiar. 
The saiutation bo ween two Cuinamen of 
the beiter ciass when they moet consisia 
in ach ciasping bis own Lands, instead of 
6ach Utber’s, aud bowing very profoundly, 
almost io the ground, several Limes, 

A qgueésiion more common than “How 


| do you do?” ia “Have you eaten rice?” 


old man | was wrong; for when I returned | 
the trance like sleep wes broken, and the | 


soul bad awakened within that apparent- 


ly \ifelesa form, and ihe lovers sat holding | 


each others hands, ber bead resting on his 
shoulder, while he sought to caim the 
fearful agitation which had taken possess 
jon of her now thatshe began to realize 
the horror of 4! that had happened. 

“Ah! that was 2 brave girl, and a story- 
writer might filla volume with ber bis 
toryand ail she went through in those 
few months from tbe time of her first 
meeting with Kex till this awful night. 
Bat] mustcut it short, forthe night is 
coming on. To be brief, then She had 
never told Kex baif or indeed a tenth part, 
of what she saffered with those wicked re 
lations of hers, especially the cousin who 


wanted to marry her 


It is taken tor granted ‘hatil you have 
eaten rice you are weil. 

Etiquette aiso requires that in conver- 
gation ¢ach shall compliment the oiler 
and everything belonging to him in the 
most laudatury style, and depreciate him- 
self and al! pertaining to him to the iow- 
est point. The following is no exaggera- 
tion, though not the precise words: 

“W nat ia your honoravle name?" 

“My insignificant appeilation is Wong.”’ 

“Where is your magnificent palace?” 

“My contemptibie but is on Dupont 
Street.”’ 


“How many are your iilustrious chil 
dren ?”’ 

“My vile worthiess brats are five.’’ 

“How isthe health of your distinguished 
spouse ed 

“My mean good-for-notbing old womar 
18 Weil. 


-—- ——_— oF —-— 


i Yr RITING tmachnines have Pm ® 


the demand for steel pens 


At Home and Abroad. . 


The German Empress has, during the 
last year, grown much stouter, and she is 
seriously thinking of trying some cure, as 
she bas a great borror of growing too fat. 
For some time after ber i!inessofa year 
ago the Empress was very thin, and it is 
only within the last few months that she 
has increased so much in size. It was 
very much remarked by every one at the 
marriage of the Princess Alexandra of 
Coburg to the Hereditary Prince of Hohen- 
lohe Langenburg. 

According to report an interesting ex- 
periment is soon to be madein the Joliet 
(IIL) peniteatiary. It is proposed to have 
three kinds of suits for prisoners indica- 
tive of their deportment. Green suite will 
be worn by prisoners of good behavior, 
cadet gray by those who are less order! 7, 
and red by those who are extremely un- 
ruly. It is claimed, and justly so, that 
this innovation will give the convict the 
idea that hecan makean advance in his 
fellow-man’s opinion, even while confined 
behind prison bars. It will doubtiess re. 
claim many, too, who are just starting out 
upon a new career of crime. 

A well known South Stamford (Conn. ) 
man is much displeased with himeelf for 
having taught hie better balf to ride a 
wheel. Since she learned to master the 
machine, upon her husband's bike in the 
beck yard, she sighed for a wheelot her 
own. Owing to « stringency in the do- 
mestic money market, however, the im- 
mediate purchase of another wheel was out 
ofthe question. She was determined to 
bave a bike, however, and woman's wit 
again cawetothe front. She exchanged 
her husvand’s machine for a lady's wheel, 
and now her other balf is obliged to re- 
main at home whiloshe goes a wheeling. 





American tourists who invade Europe at 
this season of the yearcan rest assured 
that they will find p'enty of accommoda- 
tions there, at least inSwitzeriand. Kecent 
statistics show thatin 1894 that country 
posses-ed 7637 botela and “pensions,” or 
boarding houeés, containing 82.055 beds, 
and representing #« capital of 511,750,000 





francs, which affords, on an average, a rev- 
|} enue o 7 percent. The wages of the 26,- 

410 servaulis employed in those hotels 

amounted only to 7,675 000 france. As to 
| the tourists who passed through Switzer- 
| land in that year, 5 percent. were Germans, 
| 2 per cent. Kagtiah, | per cent. French and 
| 7 per cent Americans. 
| —_—— 

The late Lord Granville waa fond of 
telling a story at bis own expense, When 
the late Snab of Persia visited London a 
fow years ago Lord Granville waa the 
| British Foreign Minister, and at the sug- 
gestion of the Quesn spoke to the Persian 
Monarch about the advisability of having 
fewer executions in Persia. The Shab re- 
plied that #o long as capital crimes were 
committed capital punishment must ex- 
ist, Dut that there were resily not many 
executions in Persia. In fect, be added, 
the [ast execution that had taken place be- 
fore bis departure was al the personal re- 
quest of the British Minister at Teheran. 
Lord Granville said he dropped tne aub- 
ject and began to talk about the weather. 





A Cleveland paper says thata young 


bachelor of Bullaio recently gave « bach- 
6lor's dinner to ¢igtteen of bis friends. 
All the detail4a were of the most lavieh de- 


scription, and, to wind up with, the homt 
had prepared ad) z6n and a ball of lamp 
lighters, each made [rou @ twisted one 


dollar bill. These were piacei alongside 
of each plate, in readiness for the passing 
of the clyarea. Kat the fates bad a better 


use in «tore for these twisted ones. Long 
before the cigars were reached tne guests 
had toyed with small bottiee until they 
couldn't tell # lamplighter from a cork- 
acrew. Then it wae tne turn of the wily 
waiters, Silfully removing the prectous 
lighters, they substituted matches atevery 
piate, and bad the satisfaction of seeing 
tbe cigars yo round without anythody 
miseing the bilis 
~~ 
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ur Young Folks. 


KING LAUNCELOT THE PFATR. 





BY rk. 





fQ\HE young king heaved « deep sigh, 
and his dutiful courtiers, from Sir 
(irandiose, the prime minister, to 
Master Jinks, the jester, likewise heaved 
deep sighs. 

His majesty had been very melancholy 
for some weeks past, but today he seemet 
more ®o than usual, 

Master Jinks had ‘red off bie very 
choicest jokes, but they bad had no effect, 
and the jester, who was « privileged per 
son, felt justly offended. 

His Maiosty was by no means « hand- 
some young men. Indeed, if he bad not 
been «a king, people would have called 
him a “hideous little monster; bat, of 
course, aking can never be ugly, and #0 
they called him ‘King Lancelot the Fair.” 

One day bia mother, the former queen, 
wasout fora walk with her royal baby, 
abig black dog came walking to 
wards her wagging its tail. 

The queen was a very nervous lady, and 
this +o affected her that, witha shriek o! 
“Lawks a mercy me!" 
infant prince. 

The future king did not scream, but 
gave a littie moan, and 
picked up it was found that his spine was 
damaged. 

The royai baby vecamea royal boy, and 
the royal boy became a king; but 


when 


she dropped the 
he 


when he was 


though hecould grow tobe a king, he 
eould not growto be a man like other 
en. 


If Launceiot ‘the Fair’ had looked in a 
mirror he would have seen thathe was a 
poor bunchbacked little creature, with his 
head sunk between hie shoulders, and an 
ugly white face fullof wrinkles. But he 
did not do ao, for there were no inirrores to 
look In 

When the former king had perceived 
that bis son wasa hunchback, he made a 
law that no mirrors should be allowed in 
the kingdom. 

So Launcelot “the Fair’ had grown up 
without ever seeing hime, and when bis 
eourtiera told bim that he was tie hand 
somest maninthe kingdom, he quite be 
lieved them. 

The king, whofor sometime had done 
nothing but sigh, at last broke the silence 
by saying In a melancholy voice to master 
Jinks 

“Wert thou ever in lova, good jester?" 

“Waal everin love?’ cried the jester 
indignantly. “Has your Majesty ever had 
dinner? Why, | have been in love more 
time than there are days in the year!’ 

“And youare alive to teilthe tale?’ 
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“Kiog Launcelot the Fair! Kiog Laun- 
| eelot the Handsome!” shouted the fitter 
ing nobles. 

The young knight, Sir Courteous, looked 
at the little, bunch backed king, and turned 
first red with anger, then pale with de 
spair, but he dared not say a word. 

The next morning the king and his 
whole court, dressed in their finest gar- 
ments, wended their way through the 
wood. 

When they came into the open, they 
aaw Little Rosebud milking her snow- 
witle cow. 


knights, she dropped a curtsey and 
binehed, and Little Kosebud looked more 
like a rose than ever. 

“Pretty maiden,” said the king, ‘! am 
Launcelot the Fair, king of all this coun- 
try. A® far as your eye can stretch | have 
land, and as moeh a# your mind can think 


all shall be yours. Little Rosebud,” said 
the king, bending on one knee, ‘will you 
be my queen?” 

Little Rosebud 
head. 

“Your Majesty is very good,” she seid, 
“but Sir Courteous and | have loved each 
other for many a long day.’’ 

The king started to his feet, red in the 
face with anger. 


blushed and hung her 


love,” te erled. “My lords,”’ be said, 
turning to bis courtiess, ‘seize that man, 
and cast him into my deepest dungeon, so 
that he may never more see the lightof | 
day " 

L.ittie threw herself at the | 
king's feet and implored him to spare Sir 
Courteous. Kat the king was pitiless, and 
the young knight was seized by the nobles 
and cast into a dungeon. 

For one long, weary year he lay in bis 
narrow prison, where the rays of the aun | 


could never enter, thinking of the days 


Hosebu i 


when he had been se happy with Little 
HRosebad. 
For one long, weary year Littie Kose 


bud milked ber snow-white cow, day by 
day, but the woods were n& longer made 
cheertul by ber sweet voice, and the tears 
fell from her eyes as she thought of her | 
young knight lying on the dungeon floor. | 
One day the king was wandering through | 
the wooda, feeling very melancholy, when 
he approached the edge of alake. The 
sun was high in the heavens, and the air 
was so still and quiet that there was not a | 
ripple upon the silvery water, and it was 
as bright and clear as a mirror. 

The king was looking pensively down at | 
the water at tis feet, when he suddenly 
started with surprise. He saw on the sur 
face of the water the strangest object in 
the world. 

It was the figure of a very ugly little 





ened the king. 

“Lbaveastrong constitution, your Maj 
esty. The ladies, poor things, cannot help 
Toney asa fiy loves 
treacle, as a donkey loves a carrot, as a cat 
loves « mouse—it comes natural."’ 

“What are the symptoms of 
Master Jinks 7" said the king. 

“Weil,’ said the jester, “one feels a 
peculiar kind of all -over-so feeling.”’ 

“Abt ected the king; ‘‘then | too must 
be in lowe, fam too bave that feeling.’ 

‘When did it fest come on?’ asked the 
eourt doctor 


ving ma, love me 


love, good 


“Toe other morning,’ said the king, “1 
wae wanderiog through the woods alone, 
when | heard the sound of singing. 1 
waiked toward the 
caus 
lithe 


music, and suddenly | 
upon a young girl, seated 


siamo, 


upon a! 
milking «a snow-white 
and al (he eame time singing in so cheer- | 
fula voice that I was quite enchanted. 
She was the most beautiful maiden | have 
ever seen, and | had scarcely cast eyes 
upon ner befere that peculiar feeling came 
over me that Master Jinks described.” 

“Your Majesty is verily in love,” said 
Sir Girandiose. 

“Does anybody know the maiden?’ 
asked the king. | 
A bandsome young knight stepped for. 

ward. 

“Your Majesty,” be said, “it ia Little 
Ko sebuad, the miller’s daughter. She and 
| were children together, ann now we love 
each other dearly. Most gracious Majesty,” 
erled the young knight, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘on my bended kneel] pray thee 
pity as! My Little Rosebud loves me 
dearly, and could not live without me!” 

“Lattie Rosebud no longer loves you,” 
said the king. “You forgot, Sir Courteous, 
that ehe has now seen nie, and that I am a 
king, and, as everybody knows, the hand 


— 


oow, 


“est manin my kingdom ! 


ie H not an, 


my iordse b@ sahil turning to his cour- 


tiers 


| water and looked down. 


man with a large bump on his back, and 
was altogether such a comical-looking ob- 
ject toat the king burst into aloud laugh. 
Kat as be did «0 he noticed that the figure 
was laughing too-—although, of course, it 
did not make a sound, 

“How very atrange!"’ cried the king. ‘I 
muat run back and ask my courtier what 
thi« hideous little monster can be,” 

With a parting look at the figure, King | 
Launcelot the Fair set off running as fast 
as hia crooked little legs could carry him. 

“My lorde,”” he cried to bis courtiers, in 
great excitement, “there is a hideous little 
moneter in the lake, the like of which | 
bave never seen!) Come quick, before it 
disappears !"’ 

Sir Grandiose, the prime minister; Mas- 
ter Jinka, the jester; the court doctor, and 
all the court ran as quickly as they could 
through the woods towards the lake. 

Bat when they lookod over into the 
water they could see nothing but their 
own reflections. When King Launcelot 
came up they cried with great disappoint- 
ment— 

“It is gone, your majesty! The animal 
has disappeared !' 

The king advanced tothe edge of the 
To bis great 
astonishment he saw the faces of ai' his 
courtiers retiected in the water. 

When he bent over he saw also thata | 
new face appeared—the face of the hideous 
little monster he had seen before! 

For a moment Launceiot the Fair did not | 
understand. 

Then the truth suddenly dawned upon 
him. He grew pale as death, and with a 
ery of pain flung bimeelf on the ground 
and buret into teara, 

His courtiers stood round him siientiy, 
and none dared to say a werd. Suddenly 
the poor hunchbacked king got upand 
turned to the nobles with anger. 

“lL aave 


me, you false and fattering 


“How did you dare 
the Fair, 


men ! he cried 


ail 
the 


meé ‘Launceiot ‘Launcelot 


When she saw so large a procession of | 


I haveriches, Buttf you will be my wife | 


“Sir Courteous shall pay dearly for your | 


| night than during other seasonsof the 


| @m ployea. 


| should be mentioned here, and that is the 


| lover of lobsters secured one of these deli 


| that there claw, and you'll see whbether 


| lover li‘ted up hie dog, dropped his tail 
| into the open claw, which closed instanter, 


handsome,’ knowing tnat | waea hunch 
back andan ugly monster? Go to my 
dungeon and set free the young Sir Corr 


| Huncthbeck asks his pardon. Alas!’ cried 


\the king, bis anger changing to tears, “I 
| now understand why Little Rrsebud 
could not love me!’ 
The courtiers slunk off one by one, feel- 
ing very much ashamed of themselves, 
and before the sun had sunk in the west, 
Sir Courteous was free. 
Many years have passed since then, and 
Sir Courteous had wedded Little Rosebud, 
There is no longer a King Launcelot “the 
| Fair,” bat the land is ruled by a king 
| whom his people call Laure “the Good.” 
Our friend Master Jinks ie still alive, and 
if you met him he would teil you that 
“Beauty is but skin deep, after all.” 
 ——-— © ee 
Laror Usntons «in CHina —There are 
many peculiarities in the Chinese labor 
| unions; perhaps the most atriking is the 
| minute division of labor. Take for tlius- 
tration the silk weavers’ unions, All 
those who weave silk of acertain design 
| form aunion by themeelives and those 

who weave silk of a difierent design form 

a different union. 

The mahogany cabinetmakers have 
a union separate from the union of the 
rose wood cabinetmakersa. . 

Men who draw landacapes on the Chin- 
ese fans have a union different from that 
of those who draw flowers and birds, 

In sho-:t, there is a union in e¢ach partic- 
lar department of work. Thus, a single 
article may have passed through the bande 
of many unions before it comer into 
market, writes Walter N. Fong in the 
Chantanquan for June. 

In China there are several holidays in 
the year which people of all stations and 
classes observe. 

These are the new year, the fifth day of 
the fifth month andthe fifteenth day of 
the eighth month. 

The last of the three is for the worship 
or praise ofthe moon. After this day the 
busy season of the year for all tradesmen 
begins. 

From this time on until the new year all 
craftsmen are expected to work later at 





year, and as arule their wages are 
creased during this period. 

Besides thease holidays cach union has its 
own holidays; that is, the days of birth 
and death of the supposed originator of its 
particular ocenu pation. 

To celebrate the vational holidays the 
employers always prepare uw feast for thei: 
But when a union observes its 
own holidays its members contribite, 
some money and have a banquet ina 
restaurant or hotel. 

An interesting pecaliarity of these unions 


massing of the same industries 
sane street. 

In China there is no very large manu- 
factory, most of them employing about 
thirty or fifty men each, and all the manu- 
factories producing the same commodity 
are located in the same street. 

This gives rise to the custom of calling 
such streeéta by the name of the com- 
modity manufactured there, instead of by 
their proper names, 


im the 


— 2 
How tix Gor His LonerKkr DINNER — A 
story 18 told of the 


inpanner in whicha 


clous shellfish. 

The man 80 fond of lobsters was wiatful- 
ly regarding a basket of them in the mar- 
ket, with his dog by his side, while 
another bystander was sticking the end of 
bis cane into one of the disengaged claws 
of « big fellow at the top. 

“How he does hold on!" said the man 
with the cane. 

“Yes,’’ responded the man with the 
dog, “but it is Decause he dents the cane, 
and his claws won’t slip on the wood, but 
he couidn’t hold on to you and I in that 
way. When he feels anything givin’ a 
lobster always stops pinchin’.’’ 

“Il rather think not,”’ said the owner of 
the lobsters; “you put your dog’s taff in 


he'll hold on te’t or not.”’ 
No soover said than done. The lobster 


and the aog ran off yelling and howling at 
the top of his speed. 


teous, and tell him that Launcelot the 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





The hair of the cashmere goat is about 
eighteen inches in length. 


- Jans made of paper pulp are use in as 
sabatitates for the ordinary tin can. 
From gas tar has been 
ot! identical with that of bitter almonds 


The solid constituents of milk average 
from ten to fourteen per cent. of its weight. 


The bank of England contains silver 
ingots which have lain tn its vaults since las 


The property of the Salvation Army in 
the United States ts valued at neariy $5,000 ae. 


It is a well-known fact that oxen and 
sheep fatten much better when in company 
than when kept alone. 


A speed of a mile in fifty-eight seconds 
is claimed for a motor cycle exhibited at the 
Impertal Institute, London. 


The first newspaper ie said to have 
been the Boston News Letter, first issued in 
174, It wasa half-sheet, 12 by 18 inches. 


There are 19,146,420 acres of timber 


lands in the Southern States, and the average 
yield of these forests is 3000 feet per acre. 


The first American railroad was laid 
in 1836. It was three miles long, from the 


granite quarries cf Quincy, Mass., to Neponset 
river, 


In China a large proportion of busi- 
ness is done on credit, and there are but three 
pay days in the year, in May, Jaly, and De 
cem ber, 


The Soar family of Ambaston, Derby- 
shire, England, have a curtous heirioom in the 
shape of « loaf of bread which ts new over 
0 years old, 


The Metropolitan Traction Company 
of New York ts about to experiment with 
compressed air as the motive power on part 
of their system. 


A healthy man respires sixteen to 
twenty times a minute, or over twenty theoa- 
sands times a day; a child from twenty-five to 
thirty-f've times a minate, 


Elephants in Africa are becoming so 
scarce that it is proposed to establish reserva- 
tions for them on territory uader British pro 
tection, like Somaliland, 


Lander, Wyoming, a town of nearly 
2,000 inhabitants, enjoys the distinction of 
being the furthest removed trom a railway of 
any incorporated town in the United States. 


Spain is very rich in all kinds of metals 
used in manufactures, especially tron, copper, 
tin, quicksilver and lead, and in 18 she ex 
ported them to the amount of $15,@0,@0. 


Chicago is contemplating using asa 
soidiers’ monument the big stone pillar quar- 
ried in Wisconsin for exhibition at the Colum- 
binn Exposition. It ts the largest monolith 
in the world, being 100 feet long. 


China has taken another forward step. 
The Government of that country announces 
its purpose to become a member of the Postal 
Union, which now embraces nearly every 
{mportant country in the world, 


A Wisconsin land improvement com- 
pany, with a main irrigation canal twenty 
teet wide and six feet deep, has reclaimed 
twenty-five square miles of good farming 
lund tn the Muskegon Lake region. 


In at least one city in the United 
States, Montpellier, Vt, a locomotive tre 
hangs In a church tower and ts used as & fre 
alarm gong, giving a very clear and penetrat- 
ing sound when struck by the striker. 


The Hottentots are said to rejoice at 
the appearance of a swarm of locusts, a! 
though the destructive insects destroy all the 
verdure in the district. The natives eat them 
in such quantities that they soon become per 
ceptibly fatter. 


A general, simultaneous census of the 
world for the year 1900 is asked for by the lo 
ternational Statistical Institute, It can be 
taken, if slight modifications in the time ot 
their regular censuses are made by the « hief 
countries of the world. 


A peculiar case of rabies has occurred 
in Cheshire, England. A black retriever lawt 
September bit eight cows, and, after being 
ktlied, proved tobe mad. The cows showed 
no signs of madness, but twoof them gs¥e 
birth to calves which undoubtedly died of 
rabies. 


Scotland claims the credit of having 
the smallest burtal ground in the world. It ts 
situated tn the town of Galashiels, betwee! 
Bridge street and High street. It measures 
only 2 by 14 feet, and is surrounded by ® 
rickety wall about 7 feet high. It has beer 
closed as a burtal ground for many years. 


*. } 
Probably the youngest married coup'« 
in the United States are now living tn Tennes 
see. Claiborne Lawson, aged 14 years, 80 
Annie Kane, aged, 13, were married there 
about three weeks ago. This young pair live 
in a large cleft or hole in a bluff on the Cun 





“Hailoo!”’ exclaimed the owner of the 
basket. “Whistle back your dog, he’s run- | 
nin’ off with my lobster!" “Whistle back 
your lobster!’ rejoined the other. ‘Tha: 
dog ain't coming back. That dog’s in pain. 
| can’t get him to come near me when he's 


in pain rhe owner of the car dined that 
day upon as fines iobeter as was in the 
bask et. 





berland river, about four miles from Hant 
Ville. 


German cyclists have an effectual ws} 
of ge tting rid of troublesome dogs Bic) 
bombs are now manufactured tn the Fath 


land—small, but extremely noisy exp 


whi xercise a magical effect pon tne 


exsive log © 


atte m pt! 


of age . 


propensities, 


many thinks twice now before 


molest people on wheels 














LOSS AND GAIN. 
BY K. FP. 


If the June rose could guess 
hetore the sunbeam wooed ber from the bud, 
.nd reddened inte iife her faint young blood, 
What blight should fall upon her loveliness, 
What darkness of decay, what shroud of 
sneer 


Would the rose ever blow? 


if the wild lark coald feel 
When first between two worlds be carolled 
clear, 
Voicing the ecstasy of ether sphere, 
What apathy of song should o'er him steal, 
What broken accents and what faltering 
wink— 
Would the lark ever sing? 


Alas, and yet alas, 
For glory of existence that shall pass! 
For pride of beauty and for strength of song! 
Yet were the untried life a deeper wrong, 
Better a single threb of being win, 

Than never to have been! 


OFF TO SIBERIA. 











The sight of a body of Russian con- 
yicts, hopelessly traveling over the 
plains on the way to Siberia, arouses 
the deepest sympathy, and is seldom 
forgotten. Among them, very likely, 
are many iunocent persont, men and 
women, doomed to banishment for life 
because of some political reasous, or 
because they have aroused the dislike of 
dignitaries with influence enough to 
have them for ever removed from their 
path. 

You see a marshy plain, where the 
icy winds blow freely, driving before it 
the snow that begins to cover the frozen 
soil. Morasses, with small shrubs or 
crumpled trees, bent down by wind and 
snow, spread as far as the eye can 
reach. The next village is twenty miles 
distant. Low mountains, covered with 
thick pine forests, mingling with the 
gray snow-cloud, rise in the dust on the 
horizon. 

A track, marked all along by poles to 
distinguish it from the = surrounding 
plain, ploughed and rugged by the pass- 
age of thousands of cars, covered with 
ruts that break down the hares 
wheels, runs through the naked plain. 

The party slowly moves along this 
road. In front, a row of soldiers opens 
the march. Behind them heavily ad- 
vance the hard-labor convicts, with half- 
shaved !eads, wearing gray clothes, 
with a yellow diamond on the back, 
aud open shoes worn out by the long 
journey, and exhibiting the tatters in 
which the wounded feet are wrapped. 
Each couvict wears a chain riveted to 
his ankles, its rings being twisted into 
rags—if the convict has collected enough 
of alms during his jourvey to pay the 
blacksmith for riveting it loosely on his 
feet. The chain gues up each leg and 
is suspended to a girdle. 

Another chain closely ties both hands, 
and a third chain binds together six or 
tight convicta, Every false movement 
of any of the pack is felt by all his 
chain-companions; the feebler is dragged 
lorward by the stronger, and he must 
not slop). 

Behind the hard-labor convicts march 
those who are condemned to settle in 
Siberia, wearing the same gray cloth 
and the same kind of shoes, Soldiers 
accompany the party on both sides, 
meditating perhaps the order giveu at 
the departure : 

“If one of them runs away, shoot 
him down. If he is killed, five roubles 
reward for you, and a dog’s death to 
the dog !”” 

In the rear you discover a few cars 
that are drawn by small, attenuated 
cat-like peasants’ horses. They are 
loaded with the bags ot sick convicts, 
with the sick or dying, who are fastened 
with 1opes on the top of the load. 

Behind the cars hasten the wives of 
the convicts; a few have found a free 
Coruer On a loaded car, and crouch there 
when unable to move further; while the 
kreat number march behind the cars, 
cading their children by the hands, or 

bg them on their arms. 
cesed in rags, freezing under th: 

“8 Of the cold wind, cutting their 

“0st naked feet on the frozen ruts, 





how many of them despairingly ex- 
claim, ‘“These tortures, how long will 
they last ?’’ 

In the rear comes a second detach- 
ment of soldiers, who drive with the 
butt-ends of their rifles those women 
who stop exhausted in the freezing mud 
of the road. The procession is closed 
by the car of the commander of the 
party. 

As the car enters some great village, 
it begins to sing the ‘*Miloserdnaya”— 
the “charity song.”’ They call it a 
song, but it is hardly that. It is a suc- 
cession of woes escaping from hundreds 
of breasts at once, a recital in very 
plain words expressing with a childish 
simplicity the sad fate of the convict— 
a horrible lamentation by means of 
which the Russian exile appeals to the 
mercy of other miserables like himself. 
Centuries of suffering, of pains and 
misery, of persecutions that crush down 
the most vital of the people, are beard 
in these recitals and shrieks. 

These tones of deep sorrow recal! the 
tortures of the last century, the stifled 
cries and sticks and whips in our own 
time, the darkness of the cellars, the 
wildness of the woods, the tears of the 
starving wife. 

The peasants of the villages on the 
Siberian highway understand the« 
tones; they kuow their true meaning 
from their own experience, and the ap- 
peal of the “‘sufferer,”? as the RKussian 
peasants call all prisoners, is answered 
by the poor. 

The most destitute widow, signing 
herself with the cross, brings her cop 
pers or her piece of bread, and deeply 
bows before the ‘“‘chained’’ suflerer, 
grateful to him for not disdaiuing her 


small offering. 
—--————- 


CLEANEST IN THE Wor.ip.—The 
cleanest town in the world is said to be 
in Broek, in Holland. It is only a few 
miles from the capital, and has been 
famous for its cleanliness from time im- 
memoria!'. It is also notable on account 
of the fanciful style of its houses and 
yards and gardens ard streets. 

The people, though only peasants, are 
all well-to-do, and it is evident that 
they fee] a just pride in their town, It 
seems to be the first business of their 
lives to keep their houses freshly 
painted, their gardens iu perfect order, 
and their yards and streets as clean as 
a parlor. 

Though the raising of stock and the 
making of butter and cheese are their 
occupations, a stranger would never 
imagine that there were any cattle in 
the region, upless he went to the beau 
ful green meadows at the back of the 
houses, or the stables out there, where 
cows are kept in stalls serubbed and 
washed like a kitchen. 

No cattle are allowed in the streets, 
which are too fiue and neat for the feet 





of the animals to step on; while the | 


roadways are paved witha bright kind | 


of stone, intermingled with bricks of 


different colors, and are kept scrupu- | 


lously clean. 


brains of told. 


Who overcomes by force hath over 
come but half his foe. 


The man who makes others fear him, 
has reason to fear them. 


The less we have, the more we give, 





“when we give as we should. 


People who live only for themselves 
are always little, no matter how big they feel. 

Win a child's heart, and you will 
bave something that will brighten two lives— 
yours and bis. 

He who says that there is no such 
thing as an honest man, you way be sure ts 
himeelf a knave, 

The training of children is an occupa- 
tion where we must know how to lose time in 
order to gain it. 

Few of us are without the sad ex- 

i # that fait ‘ 


" 
when we uv 


Femininities. 


In choosing a wife always select one 
that will wash. 


A cutaway jacket is the proper cos- 


tume for an clopement. 


She: So yuu wouldn't take me to be 
twenty! What would you take me for* He: 
For better for worse! 


There are 660 women journalists, edi- 
tors and authors in England and Wales, ac- 
ourding to the last census reporta. : 


A gentieman, calling to see a friend, 
asked for “the boss of the house.” He was 
taken to the nursery to see the baby. 


A “Society for the Encouragement of 
Young Men Desiring to Marry" is organtzing 
among the young ladies of Kondout, 8. Y. 


Wizwag : | understand you are work- 
ing for seven dollars a week. Jorzig: You're 
mistaken. I get seven dollars a week but I'm 
working for ten. 


“The dear little things,”’ said av old 
nurse, of ber mistress’ twin children; “one 


looks so much like both, you can’t tell "tether 
from which!" 





Down in Georgia any male citizen 
over Zl years of age can get tame for 5, that 
belng the regular fee in the weekly papers for 
the “announcement” of « candidate for office 


Chicago pickpockets, after relieving 
an lowa farmer of a wallet containing $1.5 
anda number of valuable papers, returned 
the latter to him by express some days later 


“Is there any sure way of knowing 
when a man is meaning to proposet asked 
the bud. “You needn't worry abont that,’ 
said the belie. “The knowledge comes by na 
ture. The most tinportant thing ts to know 
when he tan't going to."’ 


A feather bed ou which they were 
sieoping suved the lives of two women at 
Boune Terre, Md, inst week. Lightning 
struck the house, hit the bed, set the shuck 
mattress tn abinze, but the feathers diverted 
the electricity from the women, 


‘They say she died of a broken heart,”’ 
said the Grst woman as they came up the car 
steps. “I don't belleve it," sharply repitedt 
Not “Butwhyt” “Why? Beconuse she had 
as many xs six new bonnets a year, and not 
one of them cost less than fifteen dollars.” 


“I say, Phil, who is that pretty girl 
laaw you walking with last Sunday?" “Mies 
Hogges!” “He gges! well, she ts to be pitted 
fer baviog such a name.” “So L think Joe,” 
rejotned Phil, “L pitted “her so much that lt 
offered hor mine, and she is woing to take it.” 


Like the Duchess of Fife, the I’rin- 
cesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, the 
Comtesse de Paris, Lady Dutlertin, Loady 
Terence Binck wood, Lady Warwick anlother 
Games and demotselles of Dbigh degree, the 
Qeeen of Italy tnvarinbly wears a. skirt when 
cycling. 

John V. Bohanuvon, of Baltimore, avd 
bis family have for thelr home tour unused 
street cars, which he has inoved te a plece of 
ground in the suburbs, whiere lie cles ment 
have to pay <auy rent. Phe laought the cars for 
$i” ench, andl be declares that they tmakea 
comfortable dwellliig 


“Why have you pursued me all these 
years?” weartly demanded the princess of the 
drama. “I dont know,” answered the wily 
miskcreant, “unless it was towlive you a chance 


to wear all your costumes.”’ Drawing tits 





mantic more Closely about hth, be aodded to planef wielttng Europe and the United States 


the leader of the orchestra. 


The iadies of one of the Manchester, 
N. HE, churches bave set anexnmple. Cat 
ting away from custom, they have “resolved 
against church suppets and agieed te tax 
themselves to raise money teeded, and wtl 
neo longer seek 1 through the laborteous 
methods of church entertolninents 

Miss Eva Biantyre Simpson, the only 
surviving @aughter of the late str I aiseers 
Stispeon, intends to tiark the apyeremetiing 
jJubliees of her futher «s Gtscovery of the appil 


i eation ot chiloroforts for anoaesthetto par pews 


| by the tssue of htt Ulaerapuy, whilety tmy te 


expected In the Course of the present put 
listing semacon 

A lady relating her experience ata 
revival meeting in Nebraskn toenthomet that 


(ehe had discarded her Claiinonds, valued at 


e400), thinking ft ungodly to wear them, aot 
had left them lying on the dresstiy table ‘ 
ertminal who bappened to be present rtetly 


left the church, and, affecting an entrance at 
the lady's residence, carried off the whole of 
her Jewels. 


While Frank Faber was making some 
repairs under a stone Crusher at lrevil » Lake, 
Wisconsin, a screw caught his clothes and 
began to draw bim upward. He grabbed bold 
of a timber and held on while the screw con 
tinved to wind and did not let yo yatil every 
stitch of clothing except his boots was re 
moved from his body. He wasconly slightly 
brulsed, 


“Tell me,’’ he whispered, with the 


hoarseness Of emotion while pered i“ 

feared the tmurinuritny urf twslgut te! 
sti 1t & I 

. Tt 

ae t “ 


i3 


FRasculinities. 


Queen Victoria strongly objects to the 
spelling of the Czar's nawe with a “C.” 


la London alone 44,000 letters bave, 


om the average, to be “returned” every 
week. 


A St. Louisan has lost faith in doctors 
because shortly after being vaccinated he was 
bitten by a mad dog. 


You can’t convince a young man 
whose girl has eald “Yos,”’ that this country 
is going to wreck and ruin. 


Teacher: Why dida’t you ask your 
father how this sum was done? Johnny 
‘Cause | didn’t want to be sent to bed, 


She: Whisky has killed more men 
than bullets ever did. He: Guess I'd rather 
be fulleotl whisky than full of bullets. 


The youth who cut open the bellows 
to see where the wind came from, is now try 
tog his hand at fattontnug grey hounds. 


De Tongue: What’s the matter? You 
don't look well this morning. Soak: No; tow 
many tellows drank to my health last night. 


Hoax: Wigwag got a pair of black 
eyes inet wight. Joan: Iu a Oyght? Homa: No; 
he marrted a brunette, and got the girl with 
thle on. 


“One of the ironies of life,’’ says a 
philosopher, “Is the Inmet that the man who 
bas HORey enough ty pay as he goes cun got 
all the creiit he wants.” 


If you want to talk heavy science, say 
“pretexide of hydragen,” Instead of “tow.’’ 
It sounds holtier, and notone man fu a thou 
sand will know what you mean. 


‘1 always sing to please myself,’’ said 
a geetieman whe was humming a tune in 
cwnpany, “Then you are not at all difficult 
te please," sakt a lady who sat neat to bim 


William Biackford, of Lisbon, Me., is 
but 17 pears old and is sttil growing. There's 
nothing ec atraordinary tmall this but the fact 
that he already stands 6 feots's inches tn his 
stockings 


“Are you going to build a house, Mr. 
Seagatst” asked Ittude Johnny Squildig. “Ne, 
Jonhuny Why do you ask that question’ 
“Papa «ays you take a brick home tu your 
hat every night.” 


Dumbbells used twice or thrice a day 
is the beet remedy for round shoulders, Such 
exeret@ th well calculated to restore «a natu 
rally tall Qyure, bent by followtng a stooping 
oocu pation, Ge ite original erections. 


Colonel Joe Leflel, the smallest per 
fectiy formed man tu the world, has an 
mowed himeelf as a Republican candidate 
fer Mayor of Springfleld, ©., neat spring 
The Coteert ts oaly 4) foches In hetyht, and te 
“ years ald 

A gentieman committed suicide the 
wther day and tefta paper steting that he did 
a) eo Fite wife wee a eremt clemal Gene goomnt 
for bim The jury thonght this conclusive 
ev tbemoe that the deoensed was tn an unsound 


state eof mtn 

“What have you to say? What can 
yore may? she asked, as he came tm at Le 
\ MM My «chews, sabd le, tn an aggiteved 
tome, “yo ought wet to ack Ine any such 
juestion as that You never benr me asking 
you tf you aie gotne to say anything, de 
yer? 


If the Mikado of Japan carries cut bis 


«1 be the fret Japaneses Finperor whe 
has ever been allowed to leave bis country 
The conservative Japanese are much op 
pom, however, to the scheme, snd 10 may 


awe Geo lx Yeaa fond 


*“Why don’t you propose to her, Jve?”’ 


“Well im bhalf afraid “She loves you, 
fhkeewon t sethe? fol, awfully “You ngres 
wit her {eather 1 pertitios? at *And 
@ith ter mether 1 revligets And wit ‘ 
«othe ast te t? eat priteler? ve 

Tt ! _ ”o61t Ce woe what yerute 


afraid? of 


A few years avo James Bonine, a 


‘ fallin. M farmer, establt<hed a «tn 

be peark feo hikcown plensure Iie now ha 

m® pear cf Ss acies, com stotng large herd af 

ine aryet elk, the sfitpping of which autres 

- 

ter mall pearte of Ghia U cattent tates and Bure; 
k roved ms i fitatrle Lihat he tent werry 

ting y geweover the low price of farm pre 


The still unsatisfied lonying for b> 


¥ _*a trikingly tllustrated teu Ire 
l<le. We the «ther day A man adverti«od 
the oeaxl Papers te exchanyve al ,ole for 


Luge y When the arose the next morntog le 
fomadt the whole doorway Oiled with vettcle 
ef ail Kinds, fron lemctar's sigee tee fre 
Bags reste iG Gieere: try Claes precrejee tof 
curt g 

It is said that the Voupe of Liome ie 


the only priest ! ‘ ietendom wl 











Though somew bat eccentric this season, 
there is no very startiing change avout 
our millinery. It felis naturally inte the 
three classes of Lonneia, toques and hats 
The bonnet proper by resigning strings 


bas lost some of ‘te distinguishing charac- — 


teristics, and approx!matee more and more 
to the toq ue, except in being worn farther 


back. Very charming wasa tiny toque of | 


golden brown straw, surrounded by folds 
of pale yeliow tulle, simply fastened on 
one side with a cluster of shaded flags and 
their foliage to mateh the straw. Another 


— 


| flowered silk. 
| ite wilk 


THE SATU 


are quite plain or trimmed wi.b « band of 
Plain parasols of “exquis- 
in delicate colors and with dainty 
enameled bandies’’ are said to be the 
favorites of the most distinguished women 
in society, but the elaterate confections of 


| lace and chiffon which spread their love 





was entirely composed of moss roses, and 
hed talle strings coming from under en _ 
upstanding spray of leaves towering above | 
the rest. Split straw in « pretty shade of | 
willow green formed « third, which was 
sin.ply trimmed with tulle and ribbon to 
match and a very high back asigrette, 
Another specimen was entirely of tiny 
bunches of Parma violets, with a bunch of 
tee roses on one side Esceedingiy *mali 
and light wae made of etill black 
“crinoline’”’ lace, pinked et the edge and 
beutabout like flower petaia For trim 
iuing tole had a cluster of roves of different 
shades, from which sprang some tail spear 
gracees, A i que t) notice bal a round 
crown and a‘ urned-up brim of interlaced 
mauve cheniile and api The 
trimming was of shaded iris velied in iuile 
and a high black aigrette 

An exceedingiy 
DOSS green Phe tiny crown har 
bands of black velvet round it, and the 
front ia lined wits ecru Venetian guipure, 
while a crest of biack and white feathers | 
mingled with white ce#epreys is smartly 
placed to one side. Another is of sky 
blue drawn crepe, eiged with a ruche of 
black tulle laid upon black veive!, while 
white ostrich tips are set round the crown. 
Two tull white “Paradise” plumes fail in 
a shower tothe side. Feathers are much 
used just pow in trimmng, aod a ful! 
cluster of them in bieck and white, in 
teorspersed with oepreys formed with tall 
auteunw of jet, the principal ornaments 
of ea dainty litte bonnet of biack tulle 
embroijered with goid and siiver. A 
tasteful mode' wes of pale iilac fancy 
straw having « emall poinied crown anda 
high bouquet of iris for ite chief trim- 
mlog, and somewhat smarter was a toque 
of white crinoline, covered with Bruges 
tulle, on which sparkled quite a shower of 
paste brilliante. This again ted the fa- 
vorite creste of white feathers and black 
ospreys at one ride, beld in place by a 
large buckle of diamonds an<d pearis, 
Nothing, Lowever, struck me as more 
successiul than a toque, as small as the 
previous ove, to bieck straw raised over 
bunches of white roses, On the side was | 
a white bird, almost bidden under bows 
of black ribbon, while a bandsome mass 
of teatbers, both black and white, was ar- 
ranged behind en cache peigne, 

Ae to hats proper, they are very flat, 
with wide, straight brine, and are invari 
ably beaviiy trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers, differing, in but sligntly | 
from those of last year. A very becoming 
example was of black tulle, with a thick 
ruchbing round the brim of the same fabric 
dusted with silver. Above this were 
quilla of Chantilly lace, also sprinkled 
with silver, and « bieck aigrette fastened 
by a diamond clasp. Another had a brim 
of white lace, set in long pleats over close- 
ly drawn Diack tulle. Te round and 
swwall crown was aise veiled in lace. For | 
trimming this had white feathers tied with 
black ribbons, whieh curved over tbe 
brim, above and below which were pom- | 
pou bunches of small roses, A iarge hat | 
of coarse white straw bad iia brim lined 
with the finer paille de riz 

Parasols bave blossomed out more gor- 
geousand varied than ever thjs season, 
and materials are employed which never 
evtere’d into their construction in years 
gone by. 

Kich soft tintdgrather than bright, glar- 
ing colors, are most fashionable this sea- | 
sop, and Dresden flowered and cline pat- 
terned tafletas send brocaded silks make | 
the most useful parascis, which in some 
instances watch the costume But this is 
not considered necessary to good style this 
season, as one fowered silk parasol, weil 
chosen, ia egualiy pretty with many dil- 
ferent gowns. 

Parasols of grass linen come in great va- 
riety, and they are extreme¢iy usetal, too; 
one of plain baliste with an open-work in- 
sertion of embroidery a littie way from 
the edge and « lining of pink, blue, green 
or violet silk ie a destrabie acquisition to 
any summer outfit 


one 


saraw. 


pretty bonnet ts of « 


straw. 


| 





fact, 


Vibers are more eiab 
st 
agein they 


orate, mede fa ver embroidery, ot 


lined witli brocade asi 


Kk, and 


| lace, 


| back and side. 


liness over so much space in the stores 
must have sowe mirsion among the 
wealthy portion of the fair sex, for no 
woman with a moderate allowance can 
sport one of these fluffy trifies which af- 
ford ao little protection from the sun. 
Many of the chiffon parasols this season 
are lined with chiffon instead of silk, and 
it ia shirred and ruched up and down tre 
sticks with reckless disregard of the 
quantity of material. Two or three ruffies 
trim the edge with a ruche above end 
around the top, and one novel design is a 
white silk parasol covered with white 
chiffon ruffles edged with narrow cream 
Colored chiffon perasois are also 
fashionable, and mauve is especially 
pretty. Flowered gauze with asatin edge,a 
while ground, and made over a colored 
lining is another novelty in sunsbades, 


Glace silk parasol* are lined with catcades | 


Wf chiffons and fringed with green leaves, 
and with the new fad for soft, quiet colors 
comes the dove colored parasol lined with 
pink and with a pink bow on the handle. 
ri k is the bec pang 
liniog, as imparts @ pretty giow to the 
Knife pleated frills of silk 


by the way, tarcost 
coup exkion. 
trim the edge of some of the shot silk 
parasols 

Dresden sina and al! 


wood 


Carved 
of 


ivory, © 


sorts natural bandies have 


usurped the place of gold and silver, and 


added to these are enamelled bandles and 


all sorta of freak handles, with an orange, | 


an apple or a buneb of cherries at the end, 
and parrots and birds of various kinds 
are represented. 

A pretty seaside frock in white dr il bas 
@ Straight full «kirt and short doubie- 
breasted coat, fastened with mother-of- 
pearl buttons. The sleeves are cut leg of 
mutton shape and finisbed wf the wrist 
with a straight cuff of pink cambric, edged 
with a narrow rufiie of the same. The 
biouse is of pink cauibric, Ornamented ia 
the contre of the front with a box-y lait, 
bordered on 6ilber side with a smaii rutile, 
while a deep round collar of the canibric, 
edged with aruffls«f the same, fallx over 
the white coat. 

A child’s outdoor frock in the fashion 
able holland colored lawn bas woderately 
full skirt fastening in front and mounted 
onayoke of the lawn, bordered witha 
founce of embroitjered lawn, which is 
piaited over the shoulders and decorated 
with loops of cherry ribbeu. The piain 
collar band has loops of the ribbon at the 
The full Dishop sleeves 
aré drawu into acuf! of the embroidered 


| lawn. 


A sumart dress is in pale green challis 
mobair. The perfectly plain skirt is gored 
and has five vwreadths, a narrow front gore, 
one wide side one and two back breadths 
The biouse bodice is: piaited and the full 
front turns back in stylish, broad revers, 
embellished with paste butions and mock 
buttonboles, thus displaying a fat vest of 
Kreen surat, coming from either side ot 
which is # 'arge collar of the surah, ‘ed ged 
witha fiili, bordered with embroidered 
grass lawn, being arranged s> as to fal! 
over the revers and then de cend in pretty 
Cascades to the varrow belt of surah The 
draped collar, with outstanding [rilis, is of 
pale green surah. The sleeves bave a 
large pull, extending from the shoulder to 
the elbow, atid a tight-filling sleeve from 
thence to the wrist, where it is trimmed 
with a soft drapery of surah 

Very chic is @lilac gingham with ths 
skirt made straight and full, while the 
Diouse Is emucilisbed with a white lawn 
vest, which is composed of a sbaliow yoke 
of horizontal tucks and a full plastron 
trimmed perpendicularly with Valenci 
ennes insertion. On either side of 
vest, extending from the shoulders to the 
waist, isa large rever of white embroid 
ery. The belt and collar-band are of tue 
embroidery. The full sleeves are made in 
the bishop myle, with a cult of embroid 
ery. 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTA 


To Devil Clama.—Cbop fine twenty-five 
clans, Season with cayenne pepper to 
tarte. Take ae much bread crumbs in 
quantity as you have clams, moisten with 
half a cupfal of warm miik, into which 
you bave poured a iittie clam jatce, add 
two well-Desten eggs, and a tabiespoonfu 
of melted butter Wash 

y a G« £90 and a half clam shelia, 
grease wilh DUlter, and Gil withthe mix 


Mix all together 
thorougt 
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quickly in a bot oven. 

Saratoga Potatoes.— Wash and put in ice 
water balf a dozen potatoes, let etend for 
an hour. Then slice acrossin very thin 
slices, place in ice water for an bour. Have 
some fat boiling hot, dry the potatoes, and 
put them in. It will only take a minute 
to cook tbem a rich golden brown. 

Chocolate Cake.—Cream one cup of but- 
ter with two cups of sugar, yolks of four 
eggs, one cup of milk, one teaspoonfal of 
baking powder, added with three cups of 
flour. Bake in layers, 

Chocolate Icing. —Grate tour ounces of 
chocoiate into a saucepan and stand ine 
pan of bc illng water over the fre until it 
melts. When all is melted add six table- 
spoonfuls of milk, four tablespoonfuls of 
water, two teacupfuls of sugar. Boil tor 
five minutes and beat until cool, then add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Spread be- 
tween layers and over top of cake. 

Orange-colored flannel! sbirts are recom- 
mended for the English troops in Ezypt, 
as yellow is a protection against the sup. 

A velvet 
made up so that the nap inclines upward. 








and look shiny. Velvet that has become 
| crushed or matted may be raised by draw- 
| ing the wrong side across an upturned bot 
tHairon covered with a wet cloth or by 


bolding the goods right side up over the | 


steam from « kettle of boiling water. 
A bag hanging in the kitchen to bold 
| wll the bits of string that come in on pack- 
ages, each ove neatly rolled up by itself, 
will be found very useful and save many 
| steps, as will also a box to receive all the 
bags and pieces of brown paper that come 
| to baud and may be needed later for vari- 
ous housebold affairs. A hook screwed 
into the wall over the kitchen table and 
holding a good-sizad piir of sc’ @ors is an- 
| other houselold neceasity. 


A hbandful,of carpet tacks will clean 
fruit Jara or bottles readily. Haif Gill the 
jars with hot soapsuds, put in the tacks, 


| cover, give vigorous shaking aud ricee 
well. 
Rain water will keep the skin soft and 


smooth and should best be used for the 
face; butif it cannot be had, a bandful of 
oatmeal thrown into hard water or a little 
powdered borax dissolved in the water is 
the best substitute, 

Puta lump of camphor in the case with 
| the silverware when pecking it away for 
the summer months. If this is done, the 
silver will be less liable to become dis- 
colored. 

Have you ever tried cooking potatoes in 
hot lard like coughnuts? Seiect the 
| sunaller potatoes and peel and drop them 
into boiling fat. They will come to tbe 
surlace when they are cooked, and should 
be drained on brown paper. The potatoes 
may be rolled in beaten eggs and bread 
crumbs before cooking them if desired, 

The correct way to drain a wet umbreila 
isto stand it bandle down. If put the 
other way the dampness remains in 
centre, where all the water 
soon rots the covering. 











' 


the 
collecta and 


White spots upon tarnished furniture 


will disappear if # hot plate be heid over 
threte. 


A raw egy swallowed immediately wili 
generally carry a fish bone down which 
can not be moved from the throat by the 
utmost @6xertion and has gotten 
reach of the saving finger. 


Queen of Puddings.—One pint of fine 


bread crumbs, one quart of milk, oue cup | 


of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beater, the 
grated rind of one lemon, butter the size 
| ot an egg. Bake until done. Whip the 


whites of the eggs stiff and beat in « cup | 
sugar in which hes been stirred the juice | 
Spread on the pudding a | 


of the lemon. 


_ layer of jelly or jam. Pour the whites cf 
the eggs over this, and replace in the oven 
until sligbtly browned. 

Corn Cake.—Two tablespoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, one pint of Indian meéal, balf 


4 pintof flour, two tablespoon fuls of suger, 


une teaspoonful of salt, two x48, one pint 
ol milk, and two tablespoontuls of melted 
buller, Mix the dry ingredients together 
and sift them, add the beaten egg to the 
milk stir all together. 
| Utes in buttered muffin ting. 


of bianched almonds fine ina mortar, with 
| Obe tablespoontul of rose water. Beat the 

whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, and 
then gently stir into them half « pound of 
pow uered sugar and the pounded aimonds. 
Drop them by the twaspoontal upon but- 
tered pans or on white paper, dust them 
lightiy with powdered Sugar, aud bake 
the.o siowly for about twenty minutes 
a rathe uOoven. Alinonds are bian 
by ietling them lie in 


if 
Co 


be) 


boiling water for a 


few winutes until the skins rub « easily 
i With e cloth. 





| case. Range in rows in a pan and beke 


garment should always be | 


If done in this way it will not shade white | 


out of | 


Bake twenty min. | 


A!mond Macaroons.— Pound fuur ounces | 


The Weak 


The Diseased 
MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian Resolvent 





Every drop of the Sarsaparililan Resolvent 
communicates through t Blood, Sweat, 
Urine and other fluids and juices of the sys 
tem the vigor of life; for it repairs the wastes 
of the body with new and sound material. 
Scrofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
tadiy treated Venereal in its many formas, 
Glandular D Uicers in the Throat 
Mouth, Tamors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum. 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever 
Sorea, Scald Head, Kingworm, Saltrheum, 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Fiesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Patnful Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Lo«s of Sperm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principie are within the curative ra 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, wale 
few days use will prove toany rson using 
it for either of these forms al Guaaan ite 
| potent power to cure them. Ifthe patient, 
dally becoming reduced by the wastes and de 
composition that are continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the same with new material made 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsapariilian will 
and does secare,a cure is certain, for when 
omece this remedy commences its work of - 
ification and succeeds tn diminishing the bons 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the patient will feel himse!f growing bet 
terand stronger, the food digesting better 
appetite improving and flesh and weight tn- 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr Radway: Dear Sir—It ie with 
ure | take my pen in hacd to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your medi- 
cine called Sarsapariliian Resolvent. I 
have a girl three years old last September 
who bas suffered witb scrofala ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
toid us she was born with it. We had our 
best local doctors with ber, and it seemed 
ike all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settied on her lungs sbe could 
vot be cured. This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
tive long, our pbhysician’s medicines doing 
no gord in the meantime | received a 
copy of your me ical publication ealled 
“Paise and True,” which you sent mé 
Alter seeing the accounts of so many 
cures afiected by your treatments, | st 
onee resorted to them, though | could 
scarcely fiad any in this country, but I 
had the luck to get one bottle, and by the 
time she used it alt she was most weil. 
‘The aicers that were making their appear- 
ance on ber body are entirely gone, her 
iuogs a'mosi bealed, or at least she bas 
alinost quii coughing. She has begun on 
second boitie and I believe by the time 
she uses all of it she will be well. She 
bad avery bad cough. If I could have 
secured this treatment in time | could 
have saved money by it, but it is a bard 
matter to get hold of it in this country. | 
au: vours with respect, 
SAMUELS BARKER, 
Fiat Top, Mercer Co., W. V% 


FEMALE COMPLAIRT. 


Mra B——, from a continual drain on 
ber system, wasted away from 166 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 14 months. 
| Sue had used barks, iron, sulphuric acid, 
| quitiee and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as weil as all kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced tbe use of RADWAY’S SAR- 
/SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. In one 
month she gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesi and decrease of waste of Leucorrbes 
Intwo months sbe was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrhea, and in six montbs had 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 
Sue is now in the possession of health apd 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 








SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


| There is no remedy that will cure the 
sufferer of Sait Rheu Worm, Ery- 
sipelas, St. Anthony’s Fire, Tetters, Rash, 
Pimpies, Biotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
and Sores, Uicers, Boils, Huwors of all 
| kinds, so quick as the SA PARIL- 
| LIAN R LVENT. Letit» tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL! THE BEST! 


One bottle contains more of the active 
principle of medicine than any other p’°,’ 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful) doses, whi'¢ 
others require five or six times a ==> 
Soild by draggista. Price $1. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & OO., 
Strest, New York, for Book of Advic® 
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Recent Book Jssues. 
ina 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 

That fine publication “Masic,” in its 
Jane issue contains a number of ar- 
ticles which every lover of the divine art 
will find it of special interest and value > 
read. The article on “Music in American 
Universities’ this month treats of Yale. 
Publisbed at Chicago. 

«“, Woman With a Future,” by Mra. 
andrew Dean isa remarkably interesting 
povel of contemporary life and character. 
It der:ves its title from the woman in the 
case deserting ber husband for a lover, 
per futare being left to conjecture. Itisa 
very effective and powerful story. Pub- 
lished by the F, A. Stokes Company, New 
York. For sale by Wanamaker. 








Very Wrong. 


BY B. A. 





w. 





the church tower opposite bad sput- 

tered eleven strokes in the frosty air, 
and still Esther did notcome. Nor did 
Martin Howard, who had promised to 
look in for a smoke on his way home. 
Esther was staying with me. 

Its one of my principles that relatives 
should never stay in the same house. But 
Esther, becoming more prosperous, was 
moving into a more commodious flat, and 
was spending the interregnum of carpen- 
ters, whitewasbers and paper hangers 
with m6. 

The ciock had struck the quaster past 
before | heard a cab drive upto the door. 
in a minute or so Esther’s steps scunded 
on the stairs—an agitated footsiep, as of 
one who bas something to say in a hurry, 
and Esther bereelf appoured. 

“Oh! I’ve bad such a fright,”’ she said 
breathless! y. 
“Really! 

wae it?’ 

Esther laid her sketch book on the table 
and threw off ber cape. 

“A man,”’ she said, and stood looking at 
ine, 

‘Come, it might bave been worse,” I 
said. “It migiut have beep » cow, or sn 
earthyuake.’’ Esther unskewered her hat 
apd sat down. 

“Bat be—followed mo,” she said im 
pressively. 

“He didn’t catch you?” I inquired. 

“Don't be silly,’’ Esther replied. ‘I tell 
you be followed me. Lil never think of 
walking boweé so late again—alone.”’ 

“Why did you to-night?” I asked. 

“Well, you know, I bad to do those 
sketches at the dress rehearsal, and | 
couldn’t get away until 1030. Then | 
could only get a busto Oxford Circus 
And then I waited, and every bus was 
crowded, and | felt horrid waiting there. 
So I determined to walk. And as soon as 
1 got out of the crowded part, | found there 
was a wan following me.” 

“Close ?”" 

“No, not very, but——” 

“How did you know? Did you look 
around ?”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. But agirl can tell 
when any one is following her.’ 

“She can tell a policeman,” I suggested 
Esther retlected a moment, as she drew otf 
ber gloves, 

“Yes, of course,’’ she said, 
poor man wasn’t really doing apy harm, 
you know. So there was nothing to tei! — 
re@ailiy.’’ 

“Then why disturb yourself about 
him ?” 

“Ob, you can’t understand how a girl 
feels,” said Esther, looking 4 little an- 
noyed. 

“But,” I said, after a pause, “I thought 
you came home in a cab.” 

“From the Marble Arch,” said Esther. 
“I couldn’t endure it any longer. I walked 


ae EK was very late. The clock in 


Dear me!” | said. “What 
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course, he might have been a highway- 
man; end, on the other hand—Hullo, Mar- 
tin! Come in.” 

“I beg your pardun,” said Martin, hait- 
ing in the doorway; “I thought you were 
alone,” 

“All right,” I said, “I was expecting 
you. You know mysister. We were just 
discussing the possibility——”’ 

“George, don't,” said Esther under her 
breath. “—the possibility,” I continued, 
“of assault aud battery aad highway rob- 
bery upon an unattended young woman 
in Oxtord street. What do you think 
about it ?’’ 

“That's rather curious," said Martin, sit- 
ting down. “Only this evening I have 
been—in a sense—protecting a female in 
distress. 1 was confronted by a probiem, 
and | should like your opinion on it, Miss 
Matthbews.”’ 

Martin looked at Esther, who turned 
slightiy in her chair with an obviously 
assumed sir of interest. I can never un- 
derstand why Esther does not like Martin, 
though I am quite certain she doesn't. 

“I spotted her,” said Martin, “burrying 
slong Oxford street justin front of me. 
She was a lady, and | could see she was 
very uncomfortable at being outso late 
alone. 

“It really distressed me to see her edging 
into the road to make way for polite and 
incflersive people. When she heard a 
couple of men come along singing, she al- 
most ran, aod then almost stood sill to let 
them gei in frout of ber. Now there was 
&@ problem tor me.” 

“I don’t see that there was auy problem 
atall,” said Esther, turning her face a lit 
Ue more toward the tire away from Mar- 
tic. 

“Here was a girl,’’ said Martin, ‘who 
was frightened tipugh there was reaily 
nothing to be afraid o1—«*o trightened that 
she was running backward and forward 
across the road whenever #he saw anyone 
wit! ia thirty yards. Doubtless she was a 
silly little gocee. But she was a fellow 
creature. And as I was going in the same 
direction it was my obvious duty to assure 
her of safety. The problem was—how to 
a-sure her. “I may smoke, mayu’t I?’ 
Martin lit a cigar, and continued: “My 
first idea was to foliow her untii I saw her 
safely at bome. Bat then ft struck me 
that she wouldn't know | was behind, and 
so I should be doing ber no good at all and 
giving myself a lot of trouble.” 

“You might,” 1 suggested, ‘have called 
a cab and offered to give ber a iift.’’ Mar- 
tin shook his head. 

“No,” said be, “that would never do, 
Do you think so, Miss Matthews?” 

*} really don’. know anything about 
it,”’ said Esther. 

*“Well,’’ said Martio, ‘this was my solu- 
tion. I determined to address her respect- 
fuily—tell her I bad noticed her eumbar- 
rassinent—assure her 1 was respectable— 
lived in a house and served on juries and 
all theat—-and offer to walk «a d°zen yards 
behind ber until she reached her front 
door and then leave her without speaking. 
W hat do you think of that?” 

“You didn’t do it?” 1 said. 

“No,” said Martin. ‘‘Justas | had nearly 


overtaken ber alotol rowdy men came 

along, and sse jumped intoa cab. Sol 

didn’t bother myself any furtber.”’ 
“What did she iook like?’ asked Ka- 


ther with ber face still turned toward the 





| fire. 


“But the | 


“Oh, like a girl,’ said Martin, *:just au 


| ordinary girl—with one of those silly capes 


® fast as 1 could, and he walked just as 


fast. When I walked slowly to let biu 
pass, he walked slowly, too. Twice | 
crossed to the other side of the street. 
And—would you believe it—he crossed, 
oo.” Esther leaned forward in ber chair 
© note the effect. 1 signified astonish- 
ment with my eyebrows in the usual way. 

“And,” she continued, “when I was 
nearly atthe Marble Arch, I couid feel 
bim coming up behind me—quite near. | 
“impiy had to takea cab.”’ 

“it wasa close shave,” I said—‘‘very 
“rose shave, indeed.”?’ Esther looked at me 
rather loubtfally. 


5at—do you think he meant to do any 
ng?’ she asked 
We 

4, 4 said, “I can hardly say, with 


Cul Knowing his previous 


career. Of 


that giris wear.”’ 

“Anytbing like this?’ I asked, picking 
up Esther's cape. 

Martin looked atthe cape—at Esther 
whose face iooked very red in the fire- 
light—at the sketch book on the table, and 
then at Esther again. 

“] will say good pight,”’ said Esther ris- 
ing. 

“Oh, 
“you're not——’ 

“It was nies of you,”’ said Esther, ‘you 
gave me a dreadful! fright.” 

“But, my dear Miss Matthews, | 
only anxious to do you a wervice.”’ 

“It is not pleasant,” said Esther, ‘‘to be 
fuliowed by a strange man.” 

“But I’m pot a stranger,’ said Martin, 
“I’ve known you ever since you wore~— I 
mean since you were quite young.” 

“But I didn’t know it was you. How 
could 1? You should bave come and told 
me.”’ 

“You see, I didn’t know it was you.”’ 


but ——”’ 
? 


stammered Martin, 


was 


“You ought to have known,” said 
Eather. “And she continued, after a 
moment's pause fy lidn’t Know, it 
was very wrong ft you to follow me— 
very wrong, indeed 


Eather gathered up ber bat, cape, gloves | 





and sketch book, and left the room. 
Martin and I looked at each otber. 

“I say, old man,” he said, ‘‘you don’t 
imagine for a moment——”"’ 

“Plain or with soda?” | inquired. 


—— eo ie ——t 


GAMES UF CONFIDENCE. 





HE man who deliberately steals a bam 
sandwich or a pair of cork-soled 
shoes may be drives to crime by 

starvation or sloppy weather. But the 
other fellow, who travois aboat the coun- 
try fleecing foike by meacs of sharp 
echemes of his own clever concoction, is in 
business because be likes it. 

He would rather euchre a farmer out of 
ten large silver dollars than to find a $100 
bill by the roadside, not because he is such 
an ardent silverite, but for the reason that 
he likes to feel that be i# shrewd instead 
of lucky. 

Every month brings to light an entirely 
new line of roguery. The rascal bimeeif 
is rarely caught; a fact that need cast no 
discredit upon the police, for the victims 
of the smoothest schemes do not often re- 
port the matter to the authorities. 

They prefer to suffer in silence, rather 
than own up to having been ingloriously 
“worked.” Ojld tricks are being cop- 
tinuaily brought out in new toga 

The fasbions in swindling appear to 
change with the seasons. Witness the 
ancient and dishonorabie practice of get- 
ting the farmer to sign something which 
eventually proves to bea promissary note 
of pleasing figure. 

This season it is being sccomplished by 
means of adouble fountain pen, one end 
of which is filled with good ink, the other 
with ink that fades away ina dsy or two 
The sha: per’s plan is to cail on farmers or 
others and make a bargain so ad vantage- 
ous to the party approsched that he will 
readily agree to it. The contract or agree 
ment is then written with ink that fader. 
The victim supposes that he signs it with 
the same pen aod ink, but the swindler 
knows better. 

The penboider has simply been turned 
‘upside down,’’ and amother pen, loaded 
with an excellent quality of ink, has been 
called into action. In a tew days there is 
the signature at the bottom of a biana 
piece of paper, on which any kind of a 
note can he written. The much-maligned 
fuuntain pen now seems iikely to be the 
innocent cause of more profanity than 
ever. 

All through the winter and sepring 
months s fellow of plausible speech and 
winning way has been paying marked at- 
tenticn to the farmers of Jowa He pro. 
posed to give music lessons, and wished 
to find a plece where he could put bis 
piano. It was po trouble at all to find a 
good citizen who would accommodate 
him. 

Another man deiivered the piano at the 
farmer’s house, taking a receipt for it. In 
@ach case it bas proved to be one of those 
ingenious receipts, the end of which can 
be cut off, leaving a note for $0. The 
note, of course, soon gets into the bands 
of an innocent purchases aud turns up at 
the bank, large as life. 

Anotber new variety of the note swindie 
is being extensively practised in several 
Western Siates. A farmer is induced to 
buy a bill of groceries from a traveling 
salesman, the goods to be shipped from 
some large city. In payment the 
agrees to take egg*. 

To make it all straight and right the 
farmer gives his note for the goods and 
the traveling man gives bis fur the eyys. 
The groceries faii to arrive and the sales- 
inan never comes back, but the farmer's 
note does. 

The oily-tongued bunco man seems to 
have started out to work in the interest of 
‘sound money.”’ His victims are chiefly 
farmers and rural storekeepers, though he 
would doubtiess fleece town merchants if 
the police were further away. 

The rascal claims to be a Uuited States 
Treasury detective looking for counterfeit 
coin. Heasks to bave silver dollars sub- 
mitted to bim for inspection. Upon these 
coins be puts a chemical solution that 
turns them black. 

Then be impreesively deciares tie dol- 
lars spurious and tekes them with bim ‘to 
Washington,” while warning the inno 
cent storekeeper to be silent unless desir 
ous of belng arrested for having counter- 
feit money in bis posession. A good day's 
work will net the bunco man from $2) to 


$60, and his running ¢xpenses are com 
paratively light 

The fruit tree ewindiler nas added a new 
department to bis business, and bas lately 
been doing very weil the Gulf State 
He exhibited what, to all appearances 


were some eiegant japonica plants. 





Some of the piants were in bad, and 
looked tempting enough t) people who 
doted on that sort of lawn embellishment. 
Those who purchesed them set them ovt 
at once, and though at fret the plants ap- 
peared free and lively,in sa few days 
they began to show signs of decay. 

A cureosy examination of the bush fsiled 
to disciose any cause for theseudden de 
cline, and it was only when an sutopesy of 
the dead plant was beid that the rascality 
was revealed. 

It was found that while the top wes 
truly a cutting from a japonica bush, the 
root was of an entirely different plant. 

It was, in fact, the root of a gailberry 
buab, vut so neatly joined to the other as 
to defy any but the closest scrutiny to de- 
tect it. Thetwo bad been joised by the 
use of a dowell pin of wire, the size of the 
geliberry conforming to that of the jepo 
nica, 

Thing not that cunning plans are de- 
vised solely for practice upom trusting 
grangers and village storekeepersa. There 
are lots of schemes calculated to make sad 
the heart of the city merchant. 

One of the mest successful in recent 
operation was worked by a woman who 
stands at least queen bigh in ber profee- 
sion, She flourished in the iast seaiskin 
season, and visited no leas than five cities, 
That many bave been beard from. 

Her method was to deposit $2 6» in a 
bank as the first step. Then she drove to 
the eastablisiiment of a leeding furrier, and 
sclected a seal sacque worth $30 In pay- 
ment she tendered a check for $1000 The 
saleswoman took it to the proprieter, who 
discreetly dispatched a messenger to the 
bank to make sure everything was ail 
right. 

The messenger returned with the infor- 
mation that the check was good, but the 
oustower bad become so indignant at the 
proceeding that sne demanded the return 
of the check, would sccept no spologies, 
aud drove away, leaving the cautious fur- 
rier to hold the sack. 

Presently she returned and said she bad 
allowed ber temper to overcome her, and 
ordered the garment wrapped up. She 
vas given $700in change, and went ber 
way rejoicing. 

A second visit to the bank disclosed the 
interesting fact that the indignant iady 
had gone to the bank when she went cut 
to cool off and bad withdrawn her $2,000, 
leaving the $1,000 check without any 
value, except as a souvenir. 

————__— « —e 

ENGLISH TAXBs —There are inbabited 
house duties, income tax, lend tax, pro- 
bate tax, legacy duty, st coemsion duty, 
birth and death certificates, marriage 
licenses, licenses for certain businerse« 
and duties on certain manufe cturee. 

Locomotion i# taxed — carriages, cata 
and ownibuses ali requiring licenses—and 
even the trains pay a railway daty on fret 
and second class passengers. In the mat- 
ter of liquids, beer and spirits incur both 
dutios and licenses, wine, tea, and coffce 
pay a custoins duty, and for the water 
there is the rate. Dried fruite are subject 
to custome dues, 

Licenses are required for the use of 
armorial bearings on carriages, piate, 
jowelry, and note paper; for the sale of 
patent medicines and keeping male ser- 
vante—Susen, in ber neatcap and apron, 
bowever, is duty free, ‘for which relief, 
much thanks,” as Hamiet sesys. Dogs, lit- 
tle and big, we ail know, sre taxed. 

Tobacco is doubly tazed, there veing a 
manufacturing duty and a retail license. 
The venders of jewelry containing « cer- 
tain portion of the precious metals, must 
be armed with «guild or stiver plate |i- 
COL B®, 

One must not shoot game or well it with- 
oul @ special license, and to biaze away at 
the humbie sparrow eutalis a gun tax. 

Ap endeavor to “lighten our dark nees’’ 
involves the gas rate. 

Uncie who rec-ives a family plate or 
jeweiry in pledge bas to be proviied with 
both pawnbroker » and piate certificates. 

The clergy are sutitied lo certain fees for 
the burial of their parishionera, Wheo the 
burial is in @ cemetery, the chaplain at- 
tached to it performe the services. After 
paying his salary, (he esttabliened mini 
ters collect the balance of the lees for 
theuiselves, thus levying « tax 
cOrpee in their parishes, 

Thus (he poor wan ie 
sides by taxation. Birth 
food, babitatiou—ali 


on every 
bemmed in en eli 
tuarrtliage, death, 
mehe SC DP arale rev e- 
BU6 demands Upoao Lim 


See canta cet 

Iv we would only try © pieas< 
Af } “ 
hore - = 
au a 
iDgg Bile ry x “ 
Diematl a) 





Htumorous, 


If you your lips 
Would keep from *iipe, 
Five things oteerte with « 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, «ed «here 


are 


af. I 
Footmeu—Chiropod iste. 
Here to stay—The corset. 
Doivg time—The watch repairer. 
Big embrace for a sailor Hugging 


the shore 


Forced politeness— 
stances , 


bowing lo circum- 


You can drive a pen, but a pene! 
muet tee lead 

What is both food for the body and 
for the mind? —Tacean 


maw 


Wasa *hrmmaket 


It has been ascertained that the 


eho “held on to the last 


The Euylish language ia full of incom 


elatetic hew The glee cluty te oftes protufa 
aMatr 

“I'm particularly uneasy on thin 
juvint, ss the ented whem Cle , t - 
Pieleee cone Glee tort mm reeretle 

Blobb«: Hello, Siobbse. Where are you | 
working thew? 

Shavtyts Shes © werkt ” P 
teevernuinent j aiticn 

Bertie 1) 'Cecte Wheao old te l'may 

atried Pio, why did « * 
twenty frou 

")y va ‘ ‘ ‘ . if atte 
fest Cael 

Lawyer: What is your gross income? 

Woitmenne: | tin ver tree etcmen biecertave 

Lawyer No lneause ataill 

Wituens, No eros tects i ave weet te 
oome, Lam tu the Deh bustier 


“I’ve yot au elephant on my laasda,’ 
retearked Ghee Mi: 


aticllady “hituwer wens t 
jay Lie bemid 
"Why don t you eelze hie truok 2 Ae 
tiie oteat Deemerehet 
It was tmidaiylt What wa that 
tetrhoe fies aeeed, Crerigstniecras j 
She turned pe 
“PE thibukk 10 tetent tha ve browne pucgee Ore 
hibtat, bie: recpelbent 
Bioyo: What in thuuder did you du 
with the plece of Tlotttug poogrer 2 teed? 
Mis, Uirgee There it tx ight aude 
titene o 
' Hinge Just tihe yer, bor puta thin * 
tiene Wertelel tee Vere Ginten kk Gee lemme fore tt 
Mamita, to Walter, who lame gat re 
Geateredd Creve tile Grmt way ; “ 
item tend W bint, beat omer emrts 
Walter Yem mm i tisertagethit | 
The worms were so nervous I ‘ ‘ 
i cts Che loka 
Au Irishman, meeting another, aeked 
winat bined lremcertnie cel Gtrerts ief a4 +ytetatevte 
Patrlok Muryly “Arrah, now te 
amaweredd the evtlue jvnre Pat 
ennme dl te be hanged, trut sve 
Dy trace baa poe tone 
Blobbe : | understand your frees! 
Hleavy weight, te uite athiet 
performancos of Tite otrengett 
Shevtotem Vers arecd wertniel scree tne . 
bie Litas Leeertt Miners Cee LEE G eer pees 
mupeprrt’ tite wife, whee Brig 
Merchant: You say you are an 
plant 
Vypepei tc at Lert prepet tics ve iit ‘ 
trgg re hive 
Merchant Wes bil sake you | ‘ 
ta tot work outot you a i 
. mmc 
Bird Mellen ” i Phere iw ste 
thing very weld an ' te ts 
tastedeaty tit aver 
Motsin Yen i ave arth thatif » 
wake ij fis Ghree retgehat t {ce 
OAS heer i Vertas it «! ‘ 
yeaterdey ci to toorto-w 
avy bas been forbidden to mek for 
deseect Phe other day they forgect ius 0 ve 
talus “10 64s temtry ft Vary « trevtie mes . te 
tomatned «flent, although muct T ote 
Feomergetittve, ° mated Give fattees ° jue — * 
priate 
“Wont you hove wine, pupal’ erted Leatry 


ite very clean 


Fuddy: So you think Foosler an ex 
coe@ediniy taetitul tant 

Deuddy Piuituentiy oo Whew, the «ther day 
be tok a bieyel lewmens tty thee peremennae 
mentee Yeratige bmetibers arid bee alow aeiy tm ae 
carlo P 

Fuddy ‘Indeed’ 

louddy: Yes; he was green when he beeen 
but before he had flutshed se wae « . 
and blue. 

A very good story was told at adianes 
of lawyers and divines, the other y (te 
cliege COM ipbenoement A teveres aont 
man temarked that when rele trie 
erro “never stopped to cuorrece it © 
fare w iver «© wmid that tle le wae 

tte af wyers . 


bnetead 
t : 
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iN HOLLAND. 

In Holland an architect mast bes by- 
draulician, and the contract for building 
bes « safety clause allowing extra price 
for each jile ic excess of the stipulsted 
number. All the houses of Amsterdam 
feat op pilen. 

Of course, these piles never reach solid 
ground, end at any time they may oon- 
clude tw go deeper. This causes the 
houses in time to lean, and unfortunately 
they do not alltake the same direction. 
There seems to bea sort of architectural 
jaws boree, aad in looking down one of the 
oid sareets, one is startied at the angles 


teal 

Some lean forward as if impatient to 
art in a race across the city; otbers rear 
backward like an unwilling criminal 
dragged fo justice; some lean together like 
couspirators, while others show an ineli- 
nation ts separate from one another as 
though they were school giris freah froma 
jvarrei. 

A stranger's first juspulse is to execlaion 
“Surely these houses will some day fail’ 
The Hoilanders will prowptly answer 
‘ But they never do” 





The heavy immaterial —tile used for cov 
enng tbe houses musakes it necesrary (0 
have ateep roofs, bence, in order no: t 
watts valuable space in bigh attic-, the 
rete wil extend in the direction of the 

ngth of the house, placing the gabie on 

s@ trout sod the rear 


Projecting from the comib of practically 
fromt gable there in a covered beau: 
arryicg # heavy hook, on which a pulley 
be hung This is of great value in 
moving fursiture into or out of the upper 
stories of » house. 

In the «trict sense of the word 
are not Holland, but 
arger cities the majority of the 
aré four storied acootmpmodate 
faetast) em occupying the two 
floors aod the other the two upper. 

Tous itis thatall of thes: houses have 
two front doors, one Opening directly in # 
ballway attached to the lowér sapartinent, 
while the olber is at the bottom of @ stair- 
way whose upper end ix the bail ef the 


every 


‘an 


“flata’” 


in the 


bouses 


emmuion in 
and twee 


one lower 


apartment two stories up This upper 
house is called “Bovenhbuis,” from 
“teoveu”” above, 

Toe bong stairway referred to makes | 


eovine « dificult task 
piureiscarnedup, Kut by having « 
te the cenier of the bourse 
every ariicie tbat is hoisted 
with the aid of the pulley just referred 
be taken in through the window. 
fhis then obviates the necessity of hav- 
ing wide, Gany slalrs, and since they woulda 
require eo much space, barrow, Sloe p stairs 
ere ine rule 


if every piece of 
“i 


‘ 


“window iil 


tm th story, 
tah, 


ine mae 


Frequently this doubling up of tamilies 
ina single bourse is « great inconvenience, 
bvery wornipg all the loose rugs ina 
ieree ipuel be Laken up, 





| hae oud inveriabie, 


rer (this services two strong girls are 
peeted, hence if « tamily keeps only one 
‘arranges with the > family for 


Goyperative ebaking 


eet Varit 


Toe lulitnacy between the two families 
may be vevy wlignht, but they will alwayn 
te ready to 


dirt. 


Unite againsl their commen 
Tole carpet shaking is done on 
the sidewalk, and the work furnishes quite 


fe ae 
* fieaming right 

lo fac nearly every OULdoOr occupation 
in whieh the Dutch girls are engaged fur 
pisher an agrevable spectacle. These prim 
gir is are dressed in striped ginghaus, saad 


“ “weer dalnty lace caps 


They took as though they were mew 
bers of some great arnny whose uniform: is 
I: is true that there 
ean Option in the kind of stripes selected, 
and the shape of tobecap way differ— a. 
dues the uniform of (he various branches 
of ep army. 

in Hoeliand one notices a fondness for 
eviform. The postman, of course, te uni- 
formed: then, too, the policeman and the 
remap, who always carries a coil of rope 
for emergencies, but odder than all is the 
d+ eee of the bired mourners, 

Ae io everything else, funerais are cian 
wihed, the clams being distinguished by 
the bour of intermentand the number «{ 
bired attendants. 

Sometiipes as many as twenty of the<« 
elemn faced, black dressed ad silver- 
corded men may be sveou weiking beside 
the hearse or following it two abreast 
willie behind each accompanying carriage 
one rides ae footman After burial these 
dimtri acy Valotenc +s of 
ilve th 


{het vute 


(> uae | 


to sach 


tie as way in € ’ 


Lal ; Gtr) 166. 
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Ce) ngenious ing 


astuexnd with microphone, Or sound u 


ia 


————_ 


| the aid of the microphone. 


which the house fronts make with the ver- | 














aifier, nen heen tnnnnnimmauanel 
jong hours to the carious noises made by 
bouse flies,and reports his belief that they 
have s language of their own. 

The language does not consist of the 
| buzzing souud we ordinarily bear, which 
is made by the rapid vibrations of their 
wings in the air, but of s smaller, finer, 
‘end more widely modulated series of 
sounds, audible to the human ear only by 





Provably this fly conversation is per- 
fectiy audible to the fly ears, which, ss 
every schoolboy knows, who has tried to 
move bis band slowly upon them, are very 
acute. 

The hope is expressed that, since the 
heretofore inaudibie whispers of flies bave 
been detected are recorded, some inventor 
may constructs microphone which will 
enable us to make out the language of the 
microbes, sud so surprise them in the 
horrible secret of their mode of opera- 
tions 


S17A8S TABOLES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 
SIWELS AND PURITY THE BLOOD. 


ive ss T4KULES are the best Medicine known 

¢ (edigestios. Milica ones, Headache, Constipation, 
tr epepe la OCheeute Liver Troubles. Uizziness (iffen- 

ve Meeeth and all dinerders of the stomach, Liver 

ate s (aut te take sale. effectuel, 
aud give iment ieliet pold by druggist 
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IN HAIR. 


luveutore the CELEBKATED GO SAMEK 
VENTIL ATiNG Wid, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VEGA, and Manufacturers of ry P aaa of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and G 

instructions to enable Latics roy Gentiemen to 
mnemeure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOCPTESS AMD S#CALFE. 





FOR WiG6, INCH 6. 
The t 


imncuse o. 1. round of 
No.l. Theround of the ‘ 
: «.2. From forehead over 
No.% From torehend the head to neck, No. 2. 
tack ae far an bald. No.3. From ear 
No. 4. (Over forehead as over the top. 
fas a No.4. From ear to ear 
oe ; (rver the crown roupd the forehead, 
They pave siway* ready for mie a splendid 
toenta’ vin , Ww Half W 
Vrisetim, oc., beau ~y~{ manu 


any tin the Union 
Letiers frum acy part of the world will receive at- 
teu tion. 
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serve a ip sere tat 
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te eased tn oon with the H am when the 
Hate te yyy At 1 ge 

Mrs. Gorter writes to Messrs. Doiiarc 

& (o., We woud ber ts bottle i. Herbanium Ex- 

tract for the Hair. Mre. Gorter has cried tm vain te 

vitain gaging prnagctrin a Greasing for the hails 
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| neve eset ‘‘lewi jard’s H. um 
Veuetatic Hair Wash,’ * regulasiy 4 ‘tpwarde of an 


years with great sévantage. M 
it 
bag opty 


inning. @ae carly restored, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


fn the weted chdehapan aud pt § 

waeh | have ever used 

TO Mur. KiCHAKD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut si., Phila 
i have freqeeutiy, during s number of years, 

the ‘‘i>/iard’s Hervaniam Extract,"’ and i de ne 


toow of acy which ae gr by TY pleasant, refresh 
aod healtiful cleanser of the hair. “ me 


£1-Member of Cougress, 6th District 
Prepares valy and for male, Ww sad retail, anc 
ByLiieat prefeastonally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


124) CHESTNUT STREET. 
“Sef user Hate CUTTING AND SHAVIN: 
-AO1ES’ ASD CHILOKEN'’S Halk CUTTING. 


Noue vat I’ractics! Male and Female Artiste Kin 
wlery ent 


: LINCOLN PARK:-: 


Chicago 
- Marine 
Band 


BROOKE, Cond'r) 





rir 
Coacerts To-day 


2 and 7.15 p. m. 
A Whole Show Given in THE VITASCOPE 


ALLYS and LINGAKD, Character Artiste«. 
THE LAKGEST AND) MOST NOVEL 
SHOOT THE CHUTE. 


Reading allroad. 


Authracite Coal. No Smote No Cinder 
On and after May 17, lex 


Farle, sed Dia _ ke fw uanee 
iaaies, (Ta is 
Bleeping Cars, { datiy, sabe aa 
— oom yr dee 0.6 am, 4.% 





204 siewptug 

ou all trains to aod York. a 

FOR B LEH EA N AND PUINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 6.0, 
9.00, 11-02 m, 12%, 20, 4.0, 5.2, 6.44,9.6 pm. 
Sundays—4. 24, 6.22, 9.02 m. yX - 6H, de> 
=. Pore ham mA Obert aston un San 


FOR SCHUYLEILL VALLEY POINTS. 

For Phentrville and Pottstown — Expres, 4. 
om, BS ¢ only 2.9), 4%, oa ihm 
Accom. , 4.™, Le a Ah, 
1Gam, 18 


a hn. (Satar 
Acoom., 4.5 


e<zpres, 6.4%, 6.6 b 

days only 2.29), 4.46. 6.2" “eee 

1. 2 1 Oe, SS Om £u- 

pron te oom im» pm. Accom., 7. am. 
bpm 


For Levanon aad Harrt 
m, (Saterdays only 2 9), 
IDam, 147.2 © m. 
7.Dam Accom, 6.5. 
For etteville—Express, 6. 
+ & 2 3 | 6.3), 11. 
sastay - 


-Exprem, 6.3%, 0.6 6 
62pm. Accom., 
Suaiay Express, 4.0, 


- oe am, oe 
Accom... 
4”, 


4.6 1.» 
hh "2 pm. Adds 
days, 6.2) pm. 
press. 4.008 m 

For Danville aod Bloomsbarg, 10.4% a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chesteut Street sod Bouth Sireot W harves: 
Week-days— Expres, 9.6, 2&2 m, 2). (~aturdays 
only 7 6), 4.0, 5 @. p m. Accomureriatinn, >.Wa 
m, 4.2, 6. Seneeye—iageees, | 9, W.Ha 
™.° Accommodation, at Td Be 

Leave Atlantic ¢ iy degen ork day -- Rapes, 7.9, 
9 wam, 4.9%, 4 *coommmeiali a, 6.0, 6.15 
am, 4.32pm Sumdays- ~Bapreer, 4.60. 5.0, bw p 
m Accom medativm, 7-4 am, 4.15 pm 
Varior Cars om all ex trains. 

Brigantine, Week *. 60am 1p um 

Lakewrnsl, week-days, 4.@am, 4p w. 


FORK CAVE MAY. 
W cek days, 9am, 4-4 pm ~undays, 9.15 4m. 
Leave (ape May, week-days, 7-5 4m, 4.0 pm. 
Sundays, 4.0 fm 
Detailed Lime tavies at ticket “fico. 


Broad and eh Chemtuut sreet, 106 
Chestna t street, 8 5. street. 6 Market street 
an at stations. 
Unteoo ‘ witli call for and check 
1. A. SWEIGARD, c. @. HANCOCK 
General Sapert t Geversi Passenger Agent 





**KauTu Gisp- 
He 


GENIS Wt Ef te intreduce 
Lep,** 
Nearly oo 





tells. all hee maw @hike traveling ‘rund the world. 
Market *.. 


Address, ‘‘Peorin’s,”° OHM Viiia., Va 


|! 





PIANOS ORGANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOU > &. NEDALS AND DIPLO- 


2 STATE AND FOR 
at tii. WORLD'S FAIR 
were taken 


MAS, also chosen 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT 
Twenty Medals and 


makers A the raw materials wed by 
structing the Crowe 
bas Crown wt the iy Pia »! 
Wondertul Orchestral Astachencnt and | P rx 
tice Clavier, the greatest mventy® 4 the oe 
we A wheh you can mvt j “ 
r* oa Zither, Banio, Mandolin. "ler 
Clavicerd. Dutcimer. $ ry a. ; 
sic Box, Autoharp, 
THE CROWN [5 THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 


Stece. vo MORE THAN IT COSTS. : 


liemesated ~aewerr ( ata gue, tei “9 w heute 
store t free Aji tua - 
‘GEO. P GENT, Manotacture 
245-253 Washington teoul., CHICAGU, L. >. A- 
Don’t buy « Piano or Organ until you hear 


and examine a “Caowm” and get prices 


“INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
PIANO 8 SORE $ ORGAN 


Anyone knowing « tane, say ‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either ‘in the beew!,” 
as it is called, oF atte to bum, whistle ot he 
can play it @ITSOST AST PRENIOSS geowieest © 
SUSI. MMERATELY correctiy and with Kr" 
effect, on the plane or organ, with the aes!” 
ance of this 

By pvtna Ee content the power w pisy 
1OBEDIBTELT twelve tanes of different chara t' 





PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PARK 


Thus avoiding annoying and daoyerous 
transfers 


Neo Advance ia Fare. oF 


aw ICs 


Round Irip 


‘ERE 


-this number of pleces being sent will 
Guide—after = very iittle practice wit! , 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any #* 
tune that may te beard of Known 

The Gaide wii) be semt to any 23d 
age paid, om receipt of FWTY CESTS 
olan pm, eT aa Adair 


THE GUIDE BUSIC CU., 
726 Sansom St.,, Philadelphia, Ps- 


ra & 


a 


